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“Don’t say anything—let’s see how long it takes him to 
notice that the furniture’s been rearranged !” 
By courtesy of Happy Variety. 





every reason why 
you should choose 
delicious 


OVALTINE 


Eventually— 
why not NOW! 


OVALTINE BISCUITS 
These delightful biscuits are crisp and deliciou 
distinctive flavour. Made f: the finest ingredic 
you in sealed airtight cartons to retain their oven-f1 
Biscuits are idea! for all occasions, 


In 4 Ib. cart - 
a ee ee a 
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“Confidence but not complacency” 











Erin Go Boom! 


JAMES M. MEAD 








WENT to Ireland for my second 
in ten years, for a vacation. 

But the daily habits and thought 
patterns of forty years in public office 
asserted themselves, and I found 
myself questioning every Irishman, 
woman or child I met. 

I interviewed the highest Govern- 
ment officers and even strangers on 
buses. Gradually, I learned the 
heartening story of a modern nation 
being built on the foundations of one 
of the oldest civilisations of the West. 

After about 700 years of awful 
travail, Ireland got its own destiny in 
its own hands in 1922. It had to 
learn from scratch to stand on its 
own feet in a fiercely competitive 
and often hostile world. The magni- 
tude of this Irish “ Operation Boot- 
strap” will compare with the pro- 
gress of any nation. 


The scale of operations by an 
American yardstick is tiny. 

But the problems Ireland has met 
and is facing are formidable, the 
hurdles surmounted, impressive. The 
Irish are building a modern State 
with a bold enterprise and common 
sense the world was told for centuries 


they did not possess. 


SUGGESTED to Se4n Lemass that 

the old Gaelic war-cry of Erin Go 
Bragh might be translated “ Erin Go 
Boom.” But his wry reaction was not 
only to a bad pun. He suggested as a 
current motto: “Confidence, but not 
Complacency.” 

“Ireland has had a comparatively 
brief existence as a politically inde- 
pendent, modern state,” Lemass said. 
“Tt inherited many acute economic 
and social difficulties, not all of 


Condensed from the Washington Post 
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which have been fully solved. The 
policy of the Irish government is 
aimed at repairing these inherited 
deficiencies and laying the founda- 
tions of a stable economy on which 
future generations of Irishmen may 
build.” 

Frank Aiken assured me: “ The 
Irish nation’s health comes up from 
the grass roots.” 


OF all I ract in Ireland, my thoughts 

returned constantly to the 
Kinsellas, for they epitomised to me 
the old and the new Ireland. John 
Kinsella, in his early 60s, and Kevin 
Barry Kinsella, just 19 years old and 
the youngest of his five children, were 
my guides along the Clare coast. 

Their farm was behind us and on 
the beach was a collection of lobster 
pots, for the Kinsellas for generations 
had scratched out a frugal living from 
the reluctant land and the over- 
fished bays. 


‘Tue father had a prodigious store of 
legend and history about the area, 


and he knew most of it in 
some about 500 years old. 

When one poem ended, the son 
reached into the water and held up a 
handful of seaweed. It was carrageen 
or Irish moss, long used in folk 
medicine, its high iodine content un- 
suspected, but chewed or incor- 
porated into foods because it was 
“geod for you.” 

“We might be able to build up a 
new industry around this,” Kevin 
remarked. A chemical student, he 
ticked off a short list of alginates and 
pharmaceuticals he said Irish tech- 
nicians had discovered in it. “ But we 
haven’t broken it down into all its 
elements yet.” 


verse, 





ALTHOUGH an industrial revolu- 

tion has occurred in Ireland 
in the past thirty years, the 
farmer is the basic cell cf 
national life and Government 
policies, and politicians fully 
recognise it. 

It used to be said that Ire- 
land’s chief exports were “poetry 
and people”. Poets will export 
under any conditions, if they are 
good poets, the Irish fee!, but 
their great worry now is to stop 
exporting people. 

Ireland set out 
own homesteads so prosperous, 
pleasant and comfortable that 
the Irish will stay at home and 
export native products 


to make its 








OHN KINSELLA was born in 1892, 
one of eight children of whom five 
survived. The oldest son, he inherited 
the farm at twenty-eight years, an 
unusually young age to come into an 
inheritance, because the Irish are 
normally long-lived. His father was 
killed by an enraged bull. Only then 
was he able to marry Catherine, be- 
cause he and the rest of the family 
worked for father for almost 
nothing. 

The seventy acres had about ten 
acres of bog, yielding nothing, and 
five acres of clay that repulsed the 
plough. The arable land was expected 
to support John, his wife, their 
children, his mother, two brothers 
and three sisters. 

He was obligated by ancient custom 
to accumulate a dowry for his sisters, 
so they could marry. Two sisters 
emigrated to England, and his 
brothers became city firemen in New 
York City. His wife’s dowry was 
turned over almost intact to the 


his 








ERIN 


younger sister when she married a 
local farmer to whom she had been 
engaged for almost ten years. 


KINSELLA did little to improve his 

farm, because it was owned by a 
foreign landlord whom he had never 
seen and his father had warned him 
extensive improvements would bring 
only a rent increase. Britain did have 
schemes for redistribution of Irish 
lands, but none of these reached 
Kinsella in west Ireland, known as 
the “congested districts”, meaning 
too many people on too little land. 

But the Irish Free State, in 1923, 
launched the programme of buying 
land from its owners and selling it to 
its occupants on long-term loans at 
5 per cent. It included Kinsella in 
1930, and three years later his pay- 
ments were reduced 50 per cent., as 
they were everywhere, and to this 
day Kinsella and thousands like him 
pay very little taxes, a sore subject 
for many urban Irishmen in the 
cities. 


"THE land distribution took about 
30,000,000 Irish acres from 14,000 


landlords, and 
are to be transferred within 
decade. 

The effect of farmer ownership is 
revealed in the latest reports on the 
per capita productivity. Net output 
now is $550 per head, equal with 
the production of the thrifty, efficient 
farmers of France, West Germany 
and Norway. These figures came 
from a report full of criticism and 
censure, spurring the Irish to try to 
equal the Danish farmers, who pro- 
duced $1,200 per capita at the same 
time. 

But his Government did more for 


1,000,000 more acres 
the 
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Kinsella. Cheap electricity from the 
River Shannon hydro plant came to 
his farm, and with the current came 
salesmen demonstrating farm machi- 
nery and home. conveniences, which 
the Irish call “ amenities ”. 

One of the first amenities was 
a radio, from which he received 
plenty of advice on how to modernise 
his farm and methods. The new 
power permitted building of a can- 
nery to buy and can the lobsters and 
farm products on a co-operative basis, 
and a new factory to turn Kinsella’s 
beets into sugar. 

The cannery testifies to Ireland’s 
attempt to decentralise industry from 
the cities and provide industrial em- 
ployment in rural areas, and the 
sugar plant is part of the effort to 
make Ireland independent of many 
former imports. 


‘THE growth of industry, in a nation 

which for centuries was mostly a 
vast, run-down farm, amounts to a 
revolution and is due principally te 
the development of electrical power. 
Ireland has coal mines, but its chief 
power sources are its rivers and peat. 

Electrical production in Ireland is 
a matter of national pride. Its success 
is regarded everywhere as a guaran- 
tee of accomplishment in other fields. 

A Berlin firm built the Shannon 
project, completing it in 1929, and 
many German workers stayed in 
Ireland. 

The Rivers Lee, Erne and Liffey 
are being harnessed and are expected 
to supply 75 per cent. of the grow- 
ing demands for power. In 1929 
Ireland produced 27,000 horsepower, 
but today it produces about 315,892 
horsepower. 

Irish ingenuity is best exemplified 
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in the use of peat, one of the most 
ancient of fuels. Now it’s so new that 
thirty nations will send delegates to 
a peat symposium in Dublin in June 
to study Irish methods and exchange 
notes. 

The Irish drain the bogs and press 
the peat into briquettes, or grind it 
into powder, which is blown into the 
furnaces to produce steam. Two 
major plants now produce electricity 
and four more are being built under 
private enterprise, right on top of 
the bogs. Some of these plants are 
expected to produce power cheaper 
than can be done with coal, because 
transportation costs are eliminated. 


K !NSELL4’s suspicion of government 

was overcome when “ agricultural 
instructors” showed him how to 
make his farm work easier and more 
profitable. He and his sons were 
pecking away at suggested improve- 
ments when Marshall Plan funds and 
American technicians arrived in 1948. 
American bulldozers, ditch diggers 
and other equipment followed. 

The bog was drained and its valu- 
able peat moss was either dug into 
the rocky clay or baled for export. 
Limestone, lime and other fertilisers 
were applied. Kinsella now raises 
crops on fifteen formerly useless 
acres. During the war years, Kinsella 
had overworked his land and fer- 
tilisers were almost unobtainable. 

American experts, always brisk and 
sometimes brusque, swarmed over 
Ireland, and their effects are stil) felt. 
Everywhere it is admitted that the 
loan of $128.000,000 and the grant 
of $18,000,000 pushed the land re- 
habilitation ahead two generations. 
Proudly, the Irish point out that they 
are repaying the loan. 





AMES M. Megap was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Buffalo, New 
York, from 1918 to 1938; and 
from December, 1938, to 
January 3, 1947, a Member of 
the United States Senate from 
the State of New York; in 1949 
he joined the Federal Trade 
Commission and less than six 
months later became its first per- 
manent Chairman, serving in 
that post until the change in 
Administration a year ago, at 
which time he resigned as Chair- 
man but continued as a member 
of the Commission. 











WW Ak-TIME profits and American aid 

put money in the old Kinsella 
teapot bank. He could afford small 
outlays for the education of his 
children. Mary Kate, the eldest 
daughter, learned weaving, spinning 
and dyeing from her mother. 

Mary Kate and another woman 
now operate a small factory in a 
rehabilitated barn about thirty miles 
from home. They turn out woven 
and knitted goods on hand machines 
that preserve the home-spun quality. 
Her shop is co-operative, with full 
and part-time work by twelve other 
women. 


Suck small factories once spun and 

dyed their own yarn, but now a 
central mill does that to speed produc- 
tion. Another service watches fashion 
trends in London, Dublin and New 
York and was responsible, when I 
was there, for Mary Kate switching 


of stoles to 
These 
year 


from the manufacture 
gloves and shopping bags. 
small handcraft industries last 
took in more than $10,000,000. 





Research work has earned this young doctor an international reputation 


They Don’t Seek H-bombs 





HE fight to find an answer to 
jen in the form of a 

drug has been one of the slow, 
unremitting wars of modern medical 
history; a war in which the troops 
have been cheered from time to time 
by tactical successes, but have been 
frustrated in their hope of a decisive 
victory by the elusiveness of an in- 
credibly adaptable foe. 

To Dr. Vincent C. Barry, director of 
the laboratories of the Medical Re- 
search Council of Ireland, who joined 
the fight some ten years ago, it now 
seems possible that such a specific 
will never be discovered. 

The reason is the amazing adapta- 
bility of the bacillus. However the 
process takes place—and nobody is 
quite sure—the bacilli have shown 
themselves capable of producing 
strains resistant to any drug so far 
used against them without apparently 
losing their virulence. For the future, 
the process of counteraction in the 
laboratory may be almost continuous : 
a constant outflanking of the evasive 
enemy, a constant development of 
new weapons to overcome new de- 
fences. 

In that process the research labora- 
tories of the Medical Research Coun- 
cil are likely to play a useful part. 


THE research unit began ten years 
ago as a one-man show. The one 


Condensed from 




















man was Vincent Barry, who, as a 
lecturer at University College, Gal- 
way, had been awarded a D.Sc. for 
his published work on carbohydrate 
chemistry, 

A Corkman—youngest 
children—Vincent Barry went to 
school at “ North Mon”, where he 
put his energy largely into hurling 
and Irish, but managed to learn some 
chemistry and physics (“ we had good 
teachers”) in the school’s well- 
equipped laboratories. He won a 
scholarship to the College of Science 
in its last year, transferred to U.C.D. 
with the College’s other assets, and 
spent a pleasant first year (so he says) 
playing poker. 

He played Rugby, too, for College 
and then for Bective; he also began, 


the Jrish Times 


of 


eleven 
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under the influence of Professor 
Hugh Ryan, to devote some thought 
to chemistry. After graduation he was 
appointed to an assistantship at 
U.C.G., and went there cheerfully to 
teach chemistry through Irish. 
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SELECTED to initiate research in the 

chemotherapy (which means simply 
treatment by chemical means) of 
tuberculosis, Barry returned to 
Dublin, He set to work alone, “ hav- 
ing no more idea where I was, or 
where I was going, than if I had 
been dropped by parachute in the 
Sahara.” After six months, he was 
joined by a bacteriologist. 

Since then, the team has grown, 
as work demanded and _ funds 
allowed, to a strength of nine scien- 
tists and seven technicians. Barry, at 
forty-five, is the oldest of the scien- 
tists. They work in a brick building 
on the parade-ground at Trinity 
College built by the British War 
Office for the O.T.C. Here, in an 
atmosphere pleasantly compounded 
of tea-cups and test-tubes, they pur- 
sue their individual, yet integrated, 
lines of work. 

Between them they have probably 
produced a greater variety of useful 
substances than any other unit in 
the field; and, while they still attack 
pulmonary T.B. as the main enemy, 
their near-misses have been valuable 
elsewhere. 

One substance, active in the test- 
tube, but ineffective when absorbed 
through the animal system, is being 
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used in direct application for T.B. 
of the bladder. Another, unex- 
pectedly, has proved effective against 
leprosy (a disease related to tuber- 
culosis) and is being used in Nigeria, 
the Congo and Fiji. Clinical results 
are awaited on three other sub- 
stances, one being manufactured ex- 
perimentally by a Swiss firm and two 
in America. 

At this stage the laboratory worker 
has done all he can; the manufactur- 
ing chemist and the physician must 
take over, to give the drug the large- 
scale trials which alone can decide 
its value. 


LL this activity within a decade 

has earned Vincent Barry an 
international reputation. It does not 
seem to bother him. He is still 
the solid, plain-spoken Corkman; 
pleasant as a companion, easy-going 
in temper, but stubbornly intolerant 
of humbug. 

His private life consists chiefly of 
his family, his wife, and six children, 
of whom the oldest is now study- 
ing at the Sorbonne. He is devoted, 
too, to the interests of the profession 
as a whole. 

He works, apparently, for what he 
can put into his job, not for what he 
can get out of it (he could have had 
a dozen abroad, at many times his 
Irish salary). 

And even if the T.B. bacillus 
should be finally conquered, life still 
has plenty to offer Vincent Barry; 
there are still carbohydrates. 


Gwe sd 


LITTLE boy finished his prayers by saying: “ And, dear 

God, take care of Mummy, take care of Daddy, take 
care of Baby Sister, and Aunt Jenny and Uncle Jim and 
Grandma and Grandpa—and, please God, take care of 
Yourself, or else we’re all sunk!” 





Victoria’s court train was made of Irish poplin 


My Lady Wears Poplin 
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HE history of Irish poplin goes 

back to the closing years of the 

seventeenth century. Bands of 
Huguenot silk weavers who were 
driven out of Lyons and Tours by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
in 1683, made their way to Ireland 
with the Williamite forces and, after 
their disbandment, settled down in 
this country. 

The earliest records of poplin 
weaving in Ireland date back to 1693, 
when the first wooden looms were 
set up in the heart of old Dublin— 
in Castle Street, the Coombe, and 
Pimlico, and finally in Weavers’ 
Square, where the Guild later built 
its dignified and sedate Weavers’ 
Hall. 

Some of the houses where these 
first poplin weavers lived and worked 
may be distinguished by a wide bow- 
fronted window and a long room, 
shaped like a loft, which was specially 
designed to accommodate the great 
loom. 


FFOR more than a century, all the 

weaving was executed by the 
weavers in their own homes, on their 
own looms. It was not until 1820, 
when Richard Atkinson, founder of 
the well-known firm which still bears 
his name, gathered the workers to- 
gether in a central building, that the 
factory system was started. 

This was necessary to meet the 





HUGUENOT silk weavers, seven- 
teenth-century refugees, intro- 
duced to Dublin a craft that has 
been carried on ever since. 
Today Irish poplin is woven 
on the same type of wooden 
hand-loom as that first set up by 
the settlers from the Continent. 
Prized throughout the world 
as an ideal material for men’s 
ties, 1t is now also being used 
again as a fashion material. 
Irish poplin ties are sold in 
many countries throughout the 
world—from Hollywood to Hong 
Kong, and from Goteborg to 
Sydney. For Irish poplin is a dis- 
tinctive product, whose quality 
is recognised by discriminating 
buyers the world over. 











severe competition that followed the 
introduction of the power-loom for 
weaving other fabrics and the conse- 
quent flood of cheaper materials. 


Bvt the early weaver still owned his 
own loom, for the use of which 
the firm paid him rent. The master 
weavers retained the right to employ, 
supervise and pay the apprentices. 
‘he firm supplied the raw materials 
and paid the master weavers an 
agreed sum for the finished material. 
Nowadays, one is inclined to think 
of poplin mainly in relation to men’s 
ties and, in recent years, fancy waist- 


Condensed from Dublin Chamber of Commerce Journal 
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coats. There is, however, a small but 
steady demand for Irish poplin as a 
ladies’ dress fabric and as material 
for such articles as stoles and scarves, 
evening bags, and other accessories. 


YET up to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, Irish poplin 
was used almost entirely as a ladies’ 
dress fabric. At that time, a change 
in fashion tastes greatly reduced the 
demand for this purpose. Almost 
simultancously, however, ties, as we 
know them today, became popular, 
and Irish poplin became one of the 
most suitable materials for them. 

In Atkinson’s, of Dublin, one can 
see samples of Irish poplin dresses 
which were made more than 1§0 
years ago, their colours still as bright 
and fresh as on the day they were 
woven, 

In Atkinson’s, too, is preserved a 
letter dated October 23, 1836, con- 
taining an order from the then 
Duchess of Kent for three Irish pop- 
lin dresses for her daughter, Princess 
Victoria. 

You can handle a sample of the 
material that Victoria wore two years 
later as a Court train after she had 
ascended the throne. The young 
Queen had ordered twenty yards at 
£4 a yard. 

Atkinson’s also have samples of 
poplin brocades, gold-tissue brocades, 
cloth of gold—exotic materials which 
once graced the élite of half Europe. 


Popiin is a weave, just as twill, 

satin and such materials. It can 
be worked in any type of yarn— 
wool, cotton, or synthetic fibres. It 
is important to remember, however, 
that Irish poplin is something unique 
and distinctive: it is still poplin, but 


the composition of the weaving 
materials must fylfil certain strict 
specifications. 

There is, indeed, a patent defini- 
tion to protect the term “Irish pop- 
lin” from piracy by firms manufac- 
turing inferior materials. Irish poplin 
must be hand-woven in Ireland of 
pure silk and the finest Merino wool. 

The use of adulterated silk which 
has been loaded with sugar or metal- 
lic salts is forbidden. 

This pure silk can absorb up to 
about one-third of its own weight of 
water without a feeling of dampness 
being manifest. Its tensile strength is 
nearly equal to that of iron, and it 
is so elastic that it can be stretched 
almost 20 per cent. of its own length 
without breaking. It is so resilient 
that when crushed or folded in the 
hand it immediately springs back to 
its original shape and shows no 
creases. 


BeForeE the last war, the silk used 

for manufacturing Irish poplin 
came mainly from China. Post-war 
political and trading difficulties, how- 
ever, cut off that source of supply 
and the silk now used is obtained 
from Japan. 

The other component of Irish pop- 
lin—Merino wool—is the smoothest 
and finest available; it comes from 
Australia. The wool yarn is about 
ten times as thick as the silk thread, 
although it is still very fine, and this 
difference in thickness gives the 
woven material its characteristic 
ribbed appearance. 

Like the silk, the Merino wool is 
very resilient and this quality in the 
two materials gives Irish poplin its 
exceptionally high crease-resisting 
characteristic. 
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"4 “ 
NE of the earliest references to Irish poplin is to be found in the 3 
Dublin newspaper, The Flying Post, of the 2nd October, 1704: 
“This is to give notice that the warehouse formerly kept at the ; 

Brazen Head, in Bridge Street, Dublin, is not removed, but is kept, ¢ 

and will continue there as formerly, where all persons may be fur- 2 

nished with a choice of broadcloths, druggets . . . poplins . and 3 

several other goods . . . by Wholesale or Retaile, at very reason- § 

able Rates by John Lioyd.” P4 
During the eighteenth century the poplin industry reached the 2 

® height of its prosperity. Such was the demand for it that many 2 
weavers came to Dublin from Spitalfields, England, to seek employ- 
ment in the industry. ; 

In 1780, when, under a native Parliament, the restrictions imposed 

; on Irish trade one hundred years before were lifted, poplin was 3 

exported to New York, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New $ 

; England and Carolina. ° 
Up to 600 men were employed in the poplin industry when it was $ 

most prosperous, but fashions changed, and by the middie of the 

nineteenth century the number had fallen to 400 and continued to 
decline. The manufacture of neckties, however, saved the industry. 
It was also considerably assisted by the Irish-Ireland campaigns 

of the Gaelic League and of Sinn Féin during the early years of the 2 

twentieth century. Before the 1914-18 War only one-third of the 

: output was retained at home but after the war exports suffered ; 
considerably as a result of protective duties abroad, and both the 2 

export and home trade was affected by competition from cheaper ; 

fabrics. 
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‘Tue specially selected Merino wool 

is dressed with pure olive oil, 
washed in river water containing only 
a very slight percentage of lime, and 
twisted into worsted. It is then passed 
through a series of gas jets in a pro- 
cess known as “ genapping” or gas- 
sing, to remove the hair-like fibres 
which might otherwise show through 
the silk and mar the smooth 
appearance of the finished article. 

The Irish factories import the wool 
and silk already dyed in the hundreds 
of bright and delicate shades which 
make Irish poplin so attractive to 
look at. 

In the warping room, the dyed silk 
is wound from the hanks onto small 
bobbins. These are passed to the 


warp 


warper, who sets them up in accord- 
ance with the warping instructions. 
This is a very skilled job that calls 
for considerable care. If a mistake is 
made at this stage it will cause great 
difficulty later. 

Irish poplin designs are made in 
the warp. Some of the patterns are 
extremely elaborate, with 400 silk 
warp threads to the inch, worked in 
eight different colours. 


JFRom the warping mill, the warp is 

turned onto the weaver’s beam, 
and the threads of the new warp are 
“twisted-in” to the threads of the 
previous piece. In some cases, this 
means that 9,600 threads must be 
twisted together. This is a very 
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laborious operation, but it can be 
completed by a skilled operator in 
one working day. The piece is then 
ready for weaving. 

To make the cloth, a shuttle con- 
taining the worsted yarn is thrown 
backwards and forwards by the 
weaver. In plain work it must be 
thrown approximately forty-eight 
times to weave one inch, and some 
ninety times for figured Jacquard 
work. Finally, the material is calen- 
dered over very hot rollers to form 
a skin or lustre on the si'k. 

The looms themselves are of 
exactly the same type as those used 
by the first Huguenot settlers in the 
Dublin Liberties. Indeed, some of 
the looms still in use are more than 
100 years old. 

Sure spin the shuttles to 
and fro, {cet tread rhythmically on 
the treadies and the beautifully 
coloured boit of Irish poplin edges 
forward from the clattering wooden 
loom. 


hands 


iz ties, for the manufacture of 

which most Irish poplin is made, 
are cut entirely by hand from the 
bolts. Skilled cutters shape each tie 
in three pieces on the bias with sur- 
prisingly little waste. Other workers 
cut out all-wool inner linings 
which will run the full length of the 
tie. 


tne 


The three sections of the tie are 
stitched together, the ends hemmed 
and the lining placed in position. The 
tie is then folded and hand-stitched 
together with the lining, with a single 
loose-running nylon thread, both 
ends of which are simply knotted. 

This method of stitching has the 
effect of allowing the inside cover and 
interlining of the tie to slide back- 
wards and forwards independently. 
Thus a tie which has been knotted, 
if left hanging, will soon straighten 
itself out; by its own weight and 
resilience it will quickly regain its 
original shape. 


‘THE leading firm producing Irish 

poplin is Richard Atkinson and 
Co., Ltd., which has factories at 
Dublin and Belfast. 

In Dublin, Atkinson’s employ 
about sixty workers in a newly-built 
factory at Swords. 

Most of the workers have been 
recruited locally and have proved 
extremely adaptable, and quick to 
learn the intricate and delicate tech- 
niques of weaving. 

These techniques were a closely- 
guarded secret until quite recently. 
Only the son or grandson of a weaver 
could become an apprentice to the 
trade, so strict were the laws of the 
Weavers’ Guild which regulated con- 
ditions in the craft for centuries. 


~ 
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{USBAND: “ You should be content with what you’ve got.” 


Wire: “I am, dear. 
presses me.” 


It’s what I haven’t got that de- 


“How can I ever show my appreciation?” gushed a 

woman to her lawyer. 

“My dear lady,” he replied, “ever since money was 
invented there has been only one answer to that.” 
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A quartet of Toronto choir boys who have worked their way up 
to the top of a golden Radio ladder 


Fame Began Over the Phone 


LLOYD LOCKHART 


T the Casino theatre in Toronto, 

Act No. 3 was having trouble. 

This featured a musician who 
played odd tunes on unusual instru- 
ments. But no matter what he 
played, there was little applause. 

“ Okay, folks,” he said finally. “I 
know what you’re waiting for. Now, 
how about a big hometown welcome 
for The Four Lads?” 

With this salute, the spotlight cen- 
tred on four healthy-looking speci- 
mens, who dashed onstage as if jet- 
propelled. They wore dark suits, 
white shirts and plaid vests, and 
their appearance burst on the crowd 
like a thunderhead. 

Then, for thirty minutes, The 
Four Lads sang. Fast, slow, mourn- 
ful, gay, folk tunes or jive—no mat- 
ter what they served up, the house 
was with them all the way. No 
doubt about it, this was a hometown 
welcome. 


S™ years ago these same ex-choir 

boys made their singing début 
only a few blocks from the same 
theatre, without creating any fuss 
whatever. 

That was 1948, this is 1954, and 
what happened between makes a 
Hollywood script seem dull and 
plodding. In some miraculous fashion 
and because ability still counts, the 
Canadians have climbed the golden 





Irish Teacher 


MeEMzERS of St. Ignatius Church 

in exclusive Chestnut Hiil, 
in Newton, Mass.—just outside 
of Boston—heard an unusual 
musical group at Mass recently. 

The quartet which sang was 
better known to the general pub- 
lic as The Four Lads, makers of 
the current Columbia Records 
popular hit, Istanbul. 

What many of their platter 
fans did not know was that The 
Four Lads—Frank Busseri, bari- 
tone; Bernie Toorish, tenor; 
Connie Codarini, bass, and 
Jimmy Arnold, tenor, were all 
trained by Irish-born Mer. 7. E. 
Ronan at Toronto’s famous St. 
Michael’s Cathedral Choir 
School, and that the arrange- 
ments they used for Mass were 
Mer. Ronan’s. 

Says Mer. Ronan: “ They’re 
good boys who got there by 
talent and energy. Their reper- 
toire is not, perhaps, what we 
would have chosen, but we wish 
them well.” 

—Newsweek. 











Stair to become one of the top six 
quartets on the American continent. 

The lads started as professionals 
in 1950 with net resources of $8. 
This year their combined gross will 
be near $250,000, 


Condensed from Star Weekly, Toronto 
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JouN M. Toorisu, father of one of The Four Lads, emigrated from 

Co. Tyrone four decades ago as a teenager. 

Before he was seventeen he had been one of four civilians picked 
to play with the Royal Scots Band in a symphony concert at Derry. 

“Out here in Canada, I have trouble over my name—trying to 
prove that I’m Irish,” says Mr. Toorish. 

“Hugh Toorish of Strabane, a prominent musician in the North, 
is my brother. His dance band is popular at Ulster holiday resorts.” 

Bernie, son of John M. Toorish and nephew of Hugh, writes 
songs and composes under the nom-de-plume of Dazz Jordan. 

His Down by the Riverside, recorded by Bing Crosby and his 
son Gary, has been a best-seller both sides of the Atlantic. 
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“The funny part is,” says Connie 
Codarini, “we almost quit singing 
because we couldn’t win any con- 
tests or make headway. Then, as 
professionals, we appeared on the 
Arthur Godfrey talent show and lost 
again—to a baritone. Nobody seemed 
to like quartets. We were at a dead 
end.” 


‘Tus hard-luck theme started with 

their first public appearance, a 
boy scout banquet in 1948, when 
results were not exactly world-shak- 
ing. 

At the time Connie, along with 
Frank Busseri, Bernie Toorish and 
Jimmy Arnold, were students at St. 
Michael’s Cathedral Choir School in 
downtown Toronto, and the idea of 
forming a vocal unit was fairly new. 

They practised a few old standbys 
in each other’s homes and on the 
given night, with shaking knees, they 
presented three ditties to their youth- 
ful audience. 

“We were so nervous we held 
each other up,” says Frankie, who, 
incidentally, still gets nervous. 
“We'd never sung before so many 
people and our first two songs didn’t 
have much effect. But the third was 
a rouser—Old Man Sunshine—and 
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we gave it all we had. Boy, when we 
finished the kids were really stamp- 
ing.” 

There was a difference, however, 
in the stamping then, as compared 
to now, for the scouts were primarily 
concerned, not with Old Man Sun- 
shine, but with a shortage of grub. 


Por two years The Four Lads, 

known then as The Four Dukes, 
roamed the teen-age dance circuit in 
Toronto. This was the build-up 
period, when they developed their 
style and versatility. 

Not only do all four of The Four 
Lads take solos, but each has a dis- 
tinct stage personality. Frankie, for 
instance, is shorter than the others, 
which makes him the imp. Connie 
is dark and handsome, which means 
he is master of ceremonies, whereas 
Bernie is the wavy-haired glamour 
boy. Jimmie is suave. 

“We try to give the public some- 
thing extra,” explains Bernie, who 
does his part by composing songs 
for his colleagues to sing. 


THe big break came in March, 1950, 

when they proved their worth by 
chanting a spiritual over the tele- 
phone ! 





FAME BEGAN OVER THE PHONE 


“As I remember,” said Frankie, 
“the Golden Gate quartet was at 
the Casino Theatre. We watched 
them perform and after’ the 
show e 

“We went backstage,” said 
Jimmie. “We thought they were 
terrific. Then 4 

“One kind word led to another,” 
remembered Bernie. “We asked 
them to sing. They asked us to sing. 
They asked us to sing some more 
until, finally, ‘Dad’ “Wilson, their 
boss, invited us to his hotel. In no 
time at all, he put through the call.” 

“to a fellow named Mike in 
New York,” concluded Connie. 
“*Dad’ Wilson said we were solid 
and he wanted Mike to hear us. So 
we gathered around the telephone 
and sang a spiritual. We did all 
right, because those few minutes 
changed our lives.” 

Mike (Michael Stewart) asked 
The Four Dukes to make some 
records and send pictures. Then he 
told them to come to New York. 

On April 12, 1950, the sprouts 
arrived in Gotham armed with grim 
determination and $8. After some 
waiting around, the boys auditioned 
at Le Ruban Bleu. 


E RupaN Bev is an East Side 

night club which specialises in 
unknown talent. It has a name for 
developing headliners. The Four 
Dukes made it. 

They were booked for two weeks 
and had borrowed waiters’ jackets 
for their début when a last-minute 
hitch developed over their billing. 
Another group in Detroit had prior 
claim to the name, The Four Dukes, 
which meant they couldn’t use it. 

“That leaves us in a fix,” said 
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Julius Monk, manager of Le Ruban 
Bleu. “What will we call the four 
lads?” 

“ You just answered the question,” 
said Stewart. 

So The Four Lads moved into the 
haut monde with youth and vigour. 
“They rocked the joint,” to quote 
a trade paper, staying twenty-two 
weeks instead of two. 

The next step involved records. 
They got their start here with 
memorable tear-jerkers by Johnnie 
Ray called Cry and Little White 
Cloud That Cried, in which they 
formed the background. Their work 
was so good that they filled in more 
discs with Doris Day, Felicia Sanders 
and Lawrence Hawkins. Soon they 
got the chance to make records on 
their own. 


NE disc by The Four Lads, 

Istanbul, put them alongside The 
Four Aces, the Mills Brothers and 
the Ames Brothers. With this 500,000 
seller, they became the delight of 
teen-agers and Hollywood expressed 
interest, too. 

“We haven’t made a single record 
that couldn’t stand improvement,” 
says Frankie. “That’s the trouble 
with travelling. We finish one place 
and rush to rhe next. No time to 
rehearse.” 


‘THEY even have rules and regula- 
tions regarding the proper con- 


duct of wives, if and when such 
accrue. For one thing, no Mrs. will 
be allowed at rehearsals. 

The Four Lads have §00 fan clubs 
in the U.S. and Canada. Some 2,000 
fan letters a week must be answered, 
which means popularity costs money. 
They have an office in New York, 
with three secretaries. 
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The Transformation of Lady 
Caroline 


IFE AS SHE IS LIVED IN PARIS BY 

“ Lady Caroline Freud must present 
a dizzying series of transformations. 

Lady Caroline, twenty-two, is the 
daughter of the Marchioness of Dulf- 
ferin and Ava. Last December she 
married painter Lucien Freud, grand- 
son of psychologist Sigismund—the 
Freud. 

Used to an ancestral barracks in 
Ireland and a lush flat in London, 
Lady Caroline—known as “ Madame 
Freud ”"—now makes do in a small 
hote! in the Latin Quarter (price 14/- 
a night for two). 

The Freuds are on every society 
hostess’s list. They go to Picasso’s 
parties, lunch with Princess Gourielli 
(Helena Rubinstein), dine with the 
de Polignacs. 

Then back to the arty bistros and 
cheap restaurants of the Left Bank. 

Just now Lady Caroline is being 
painted by her husband. In June he 
exhibits his work in Venice with 
Francis Bacon and Ben Nicholson. 

I asked Lady Caroline how she 
liked her mew life: “ Very much,” 
she said. “I wouldn’t be here if I 
didn’t.” 

—EPHRAIM HARDCASTLE in the 
Sunday Express. 


Choirmaster at 16 

“INCE HIS APPOINTMENT TO THE 
. B.B.C. in Northern Ireland in 
1947, Dr. Boucher has continued and 
greatly extended a musical career 


that began as a choirboy in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 

At the age of sixteen he was 
appointed organist and choirmaster of 
Adelaide Road Presbyterian Church, 
Dublin. This early experience of 
choral music has remained a major 
interest. 

His academic career at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, was a distinguished one. 
In July he took the degree of Doctor 
of Music of Trinity College. 

—Broadcasting News (Belfast). 


Mud Hut Home 


L'!VING IN KENYA ARE GREAT NUM- 

bers of innocent people of all 
races whose lives are in constant dan- 
ger, people who go no longer in peace 
about their daily tasks but hourly 
hand in hand with the ever-present 
shadow of a horrible death. 

Typical of such people is Rev. 
Patrick J. McGill, C.S.Sp., of Our 
Lady of Fatima’s Mission, Kiriku. 

Born in Glenmakeenan, Ballycastle, 
County Antrim, fifty years ago, he 
was ordained at Blackrock College, 
Dublin, and shortly after went to 
Kenya in 1928. His life since then 
has been entirely devoted to the 
Kikuyu people. 

Fr. McGill was given charge of 
the Catholic Training College 
for Africans at Mangu, near the 
European farming area. It was here 
that he conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a mission school for the chil- 
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dren of the Kikuyu people deep in 
the heart of Kikuyuland. 

In 1943 his dream was realised 
and, moving into a little mud hut at 
the foot of the Aberdare Mountains, 
he began in earnest the great task he 
had set himself. 

There was little money available 
and his buildings took the shape of 
mud and wattle shacks. One he used 
as the church, one as a simple hos- 
pital and dispensary, and the others 
as classrooms and dormitories. 

He was never too busy to lend a 
sympathetic ear to the troubles of 
the people. He acquired a fluent 
knowledge of their difficult language, 
and soon became loved and respected 
for many miles around. 

He became not only pastor to his 
flock, but doctor, lawyer and trusted 
friend as well. 

—The Catholic Herald. 


Priest Artist 

REv. Jack HANLON, THE DUBLIN 
priest artist, has been exhibiting 

some of his work in London. 

On the first day of the exhibition 
at Wilderstein’s Gallery, London, 
one of his pictures was sold to a well- 
known Welsh collector. 

Fr. Hanlon, who is forty-four, has 
been painting since he was seven, 
but this is his first exhibition of Con- 
tinental work. 

He also takes an interest in gar- 
dening. His mother is a member of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 

—The Universe. 


Iron Curtain Call 
AMONN SMYTH, A DUBLIN COMPANY 


secretary, and his two friends, 
Professor Seamus Henchy, of Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, and Kevin 
Nugent, a Waterford solicitor, are 
back from a holiday in Yugo-Slavia. 

While they were there they met 
Yugo-Slavian musician, Milan Hor- 
vat, of Zagreb, who has been ap- 





Tempo Suits Them 


GREGorY Peck intends to live 

in Ireland permanently. His 
reason: he prefers the Insh way 
of life. 

A special clause has been in- 
serted in his latest Hollywood 
contracts stipulating that he 
won't have to spend more than 
eight weeks each year in America. 
He wants to spend the majority 
of his time living the life of a 
country gentleman just outside 
Dublin. 

Peck’s not the first to have the 
idea. Ireland is a favourite haunt 
of moneyed Americans. They say 
they like the slower tempo of life 
in Ireland. Could it be they also 
find Ireland’s tax arrangements 
more suitable ? 


—BROMLEY ABBOTT in the 
Sunday Dispatch. 











pointed conductor of the Radie 
Eireann Symphony Orchestra, and 
has arrived in Dublin to take up his 
appointment. 

Eamonn told me: “I had an intro- 
duction to Milan. We met in Zagreb. 
When I asked him where he hoped 
to live in Dublin when he came here, 
he told me he had taken a flat in 
Palmerston Road, Rathmines, directly 
opposite to my home.” 

—ANNE LANE. 


Whitehall Boss 


Sir IVONE KIRKPATRICK, PERMANENT 

Under-Secretary at the British 
Foreign Office, has been described as 
the brains behind Mr. Eden. 

His career since 1938 has been 
spectacular. His great knowledge of 
German and Germany brought him 
into the limelight as interpreter at 
Mr. Chamberlain’s conferences with 
Hitler. 
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Hitler’s Sister-in-law 
ROTHERLY love has apparently come late in the life of Alois Hitler, 
brother of the late Adolf. He is reported from Munich, where 
he is an innkeeper, to have protested against the film, Five Minutes 
Past Twelve, which is about his brother Adolf and Eva Braun. 

Alois showed no such concern for Adolf’s good name before. 
Over a restaurant which he once had in Berlin he put the name 
Alois in big letters and Hitler in small letters. After the war he 
tried to change his name to Hiller. 

He was arrested but protested his dislike of Adolf, dating back, he 
said, to his childhood days when his stepmother, Adolf’s mother, 
ignored him and petted her own son. He said he left home at fourteen 
and met his brother only once after that. “ Adolf seemed ashamed 
ef having a brother who owned a wine shop,” he said. The military 
authorities soon released Alois. 

In his early twenties Alois Hitler worked in hotels in Liverpool 
and Dublin. At the Ballsbridge Horse Show he met Bridget Dowling, 
seventeen-years-old daughter of a farmer. They eloped and were 
married at Marylebone in June, 1910. They had a boy, Willie Patrick. 

Shortly afterwards Alois returned to Germany. His wife and their 
son moved to Highgate and lived there until the war, when they 
went to America. There Bridget took a war-aid job and Willie joined 


the American Navy. 
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—The Star, London. 





For the last few years he has been 
High Commissioner in Germany. 
Fifty-six years old, he was educated 
at Downside and joined the diplo- 
matic service in 1919 after serving in 
the 1914-18 war. 
He was born in County Kildare. 
—The Catholic Times. 


Début at Eighty 


UGLAS ALLEN IS ONE OF THE FEW 
television drama producers to copy 
Henry Caldwell’s example by flying 


eff in search of artists. This he 
did while casting Boyd’s Shop, the 
St. John Ervine comedy. Landing in 
Belfast, he succeeded in netting two 
ef Wlster’s biggest “fish ”—Joseph 
Tomelty and R. H. MacCandless. 


MacCandless—* R. H.” to his 
friends—is one of Ireland’s most dis- 
tinguished character actors. He has 
been broadcasting since the middle 
*rwenties, and on the stage has played 
everything from sketches to Shake- 
speare and Ibsen. 

An octogenarian, Douglas Allen’s 
offer of the part of the Rev. Arthur 
Patterson in Boyd’s Shop came as a 
birthday present. 

Not only had he never televised 
before; he tells us that only once has 
he ever faced a film camera. That was 
in 1935, when he took part in Luck 
of the Irish at Elstree. He views the 
intricacies of television with quiet 
optimism. “It should broaden one’s 
dramatic experience,” he says. 

—Radio Times. 


Cwersd 
iz absent are never without fault, nor the present without 


excuse. 


— BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 





Marriage Quiz: 





Am I a Good Husband ? 
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| oe if your marriage is already 
successful, these questions, if you 

can be honest with yourself, will 
help you to understand your wife 
better. 

Encourage her to speak of her 
ambitions, hopes and needs. If she 
laughs off your efforts at first, per- 
severe tactfully, for it is possible that 
she is deceiving herself rather than 
you. 

1.—Do I assure my wife that she 
is doing a really worthwhile job in 
the home, and that she earns every 
penny of her keep and allowance? 
Do I thank her when I give it to her, 
instead of only expecting her to thank 
me? 

2.—Do I plan a surprise outing for 
her sometimes, buy her a surprise 
gift, and help to get her mind right 
off the routine of housework when- 
ever possible? 

3.—Do I study her reactions, men- 
tally, physically and emotionally, and 
encourage her to confide her joys, 
hopes and fears to me? 

4.—Do I take an interest in her 
clothes, show my appreciation of her, 
and pay her the little compliments 
and attentions that I did in courting 
days? 

5.—Do I arrange for her to have 
an evening off a week, with children, 
if any, efficiently taken over, and see 
that she can leave with a free mind, 
and return without a round of little 


Condensed from 





SBELIEVE the man who tells 

you that he knows all about 
women. He little realises how he 
exposes his superficiality. In any 
sphere of life or learning it is the 
most knowledgeable man who 
admits that there is still much 
he does not know. 

It may appear to work well in 
the early years of marriage for 
a wife’s life to be entirely bound 
by the home. But in too narrow 
a home life there can be constant 
little frustrations that loom 
gradually larger and more dan- 
gerously. 

With the help of an under- 
standing and sympathetic hus- 
band, a wife’s spirit will not be 
crushed by housework, but will 
be kept alive with love and grati- 
tude that make the burden seem 
lighter and happier, and one that 
is more worthwhile than the 
prizes to be won in a business 
life. 











jobs to see to before she can drop 
into bed? 

6.—Do I cheerfully take over little 
household jobs that she is unable to 
tackle without always having to have 
them pointed out? 

7.—Do I encourage her, and take 
an interest in her hobbies and in her 
more ambitious ventures when I feel 
them to be worthwhile and necessary 


the Psychologist 





to her happiness and _ self-expres- 
sion? 

8.—Do I plan exciting holidays for 
her, taking her as far aficld and to 
as many fresh places as possible? Do 
I help her in her efforts to widen her 
outlook and live up to things? 


9—Am I watching her health, 


seeing that she gets sufficient rest 
and change, and do I stand by her 
when I feel she is being imposed 
upon by her friends or family? 


10.—Do I brighten her daily 
round with the tonic of good 
humour, fun and laughter? Am I a 
gay companion at parties and on our 
evening out together? 

11.—Have I discussed with her 
any ambitions of her childhood, 
knowing that this is an index to her 
nature? Do I deal with her feminine 
cravings and fears sympathetically? 

12—Do I receive her friends 
courteously, even when I don’t want 
to be disturbed? Do I help with the 
entertaining ? 

13.—Do I make allowances for 
irritability brought about through 
over-tiredness and a run of little 
household annoyances and pretend 
not to notice it? 

14.—If we have a misunderstand- 
ing and tiff, do I have it out and get 


it over, settling the difficulty one 
way or the other, or do I go into 
lengthy sulks that trail off gradually, 
leaving the problem still liable te 
crop up incessantly? 

15.—Do I take a moderate amount 
of care with my personal appearance 
and have a freshen up when the 
occasion demands? Do I keep my 
clothes in fair order, and try to be 
moderately clean and tidy about the 
house, not making a lot of unneces- 
sary work that is never finished? 

16.—Am I able to reassure her 
when I feel she is losing confidence 
in herself? 

17.—Do I spoil her friendships by 
an exaggerated display of unneces- 
sary suspicion and jealousy, or do I 
show confidence and trust when she 
has proved her loyalty and devotion? 

18.—Can we discuss interesting 
subjects together without ending in 
a heated argument? Do I try to see 
things from her point of view as well 
as my own and avoid becoming too 
set in my ideas? 

19.—Have I avoided becoming toe 
matter of fact? Am I demonstrative 
in my affection for her, not expect- 
ing her always to take my love for 
granted? 

20.—Am I sure that in marrying 
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me her life has been enriched, her 
interests broadened, and her hap- 
piness and ge.eral well-being in- 
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creased? Is our mutual relationship 
ever growing in understanding, sym- 
pathy and depth? 





Am 1 a Good Wife ? 


1.—Am I t90 emotionally depen- 
dent on my husband, expecting too 
much of and attention, 
instead of cultivating a wide circle 
of friends and interests? 

2.—Do I encourage him to bring 
in his friends and see that there is 
always some little snack and drink 
available? 

3.—Do I share his financial pro- 
blems, drawing up a budget in a 
businesslike way, knowing when to 
indulge in little luxuries and when 
to exercise economy, keeping the 
right balance between saving and 
spending? 

4—Do I correct the children 
instead of telling them “You wait 
till your father comes home!” thus 
making a policeman of him? 

5.—Do I realise that men often 
have an inferiority complex where 
women are concerned, and what a 
magic effect an occasional well- 
earned compliment can have? Do I 
show my appreciation? 

6.—Do I overlook little irritabili- 
ties due to tiredness and overwork, 
and pretend not to notice them, 
realising that I must make allow- 
ances for the great strain that com- 
petitive business life and the respon- 
sibility of a family can be? 

7.—Do I give natural vent to gayer, 
lighter moods, and any little flair of 
femininity that is eternally pleasing 
and attractive to the male? Do I 
dress attractively and keep the home 


° 
iuS noice 





[PD° not blame yourself if, though 

you have a good husband, 
home and children, you are still 
at times rather dissatisfied with 
life. We are complex creatures 
made up of more than mere 
biological needs. 

Watch carefully and you will 
see that the marriage relation- 
ship is always changing, with 
ever new problems cropping up. 
Greet them gladly and seek to 
understand them and see their 
full significance, for in under- 
standing the problems as they 
arise you will learn much that 
will be of inestimable value in 
your married relationship. 

If your marriage is rather full 
of problems at least this shows 
that it is alive, and has infinitely 
more possibilities than the mar- 
riage that has drifted into a rut 
with dull acceptance. 











clean, colourful and tidy, without 
being houseproud and fussy? 

8.—Do I tactfully get over awk- 
ward moments and little misunder- 
standings with good humour and 
wit? Have I noticed what amuses or 
annoys? 

9.—Do I look after his health and 
diet, discover his likes and dislikes 
without being fussy, and bring sym- 
pathy and understanding to our phy- 
sical relationship? 

10.—Have I ascertained just how 
he feels about my friendships with 
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the opposite sex? Can I keep these 
on the right footing, so that he has 
confidence and trust in my love and 
loyalty to him? 

11.—Do I try to understand my- 
self, him, and our mutual relation- 
ship better, suspending harsh judg- 
ment with thoughtful self-enquiry as 
to why my feelings are roused and 
hurt out of all proportion, when tiffs 
occur? 

12.—Have I noticed any little 
mannerisms, that might be irritating 
to him, in myself? Do I study him 
and get a clear idea of all the little 
things that make him happy and con- 
fident or the reverse? Do I share 
with him my little joys and suc- 
cesses and let him realise how much 
he contributes to my happiness? 

13.—Have I discovered the right 
and wrong moments to hand over 
little jobs? Do I always notice the 
things he does in the home and let 
him see that I don’t take them for 


granted? 
14—Do I 

freedom I can, realising that to let 

go in love with understanding and 


allow him all the 


a broad tolerance is to commune 
more dearly in the long run? Do I! 
allow him an evening off sometimes 
and net rely too much on his con- 
stant companionship? Do I see that 
he has enough time for quiet 
thought and relaxation whenever 
possible? 

15.—Do I try to keep fit and young 
in mind and body myself and never 
impress upon him that he is “ getting 
on,” or make him feel old? Do I 
take an interest in his personal 
appearance, being generous with my 
praise when due? 

16.—Do I land a. little surprise on 
him sometimes to break the mono- 
tony of knowing me too well? Do I 


THE IRISH DIGEST 





HAPPY marriage that lasts 
through the years is no longer 
considered a matier of chance. 
We have now realised that there 
are definite psychological factors 
that enable a couple to live har- 
moniously together. 
Petty irritations and misunder- 
standings can grow to serious 
proportions. 











take up new interests every now and 
then and keep a fresh outlook on 
things? 

17.—Do I knock the excitement 
out of things by being too much of 
a clinging vine, or talk too much 
when he is tired and in quiet and 
thoughtful mood? 

18.—Do I take a lively and prac- 
tical interest in his hobbies, en- 
courage him to try his hand at new 
ones, give him a little help when he 
needs it, and allow him a corner of 
the house for his own glory-hole, 
where he can be as untidy as he 
likes and know that everything will 
be left untouched? 

19.—Do I let him enjoy women’s 
company without undue suspicion 
and jealousy, encourage him to be 
sociable, help him to feel natural 
and at ease in company, and to en- 
joy it? 

20.—Do I keep an ever-open eye 
for books, plays, films, or anything 
that I feel he may enjoy, but might 
otherwise escape his notice? Do I 
introduce him to other men when I 
think a close friendship might come 
of it, encourage him to keep in with 
his old friends and make new ones, 
and help him to a fuller life, en- 
deavouring to broaden his horizons, 
and widen his sympathetic capacity, 
for an ever happier and more 
creative way of living? 





KATE O’BRIEN 


ARBO will probably never make 
€ seenbes film. Therefore the 


generations which have grown 
up to study the art of the screen 
since 1942 will never know its 
greatest glory—save where here and 
there a single spy may chance on an 
odd revival. 

She has voluntarily ceased to be a 
star; but she cannot, by saying so, 
remove herself from the high place 
in the firmament, at least not in the 
lifetimes of those who, in fourteen 
years, from 1926 in The Torrent, to 
1940 in Ninotchka, followed her from 
film to film, not only to rejoice in her 
extraordinary physical beauty but 
also to study the always increasing 
power and delicacy of her art. 
How arise, this great and 
star? She was born in a 
poor quarter of Stockholm in Sep- 
tember, 1900, one of three children. 
From babyhood she preferred to be 
alone; street games were unattractive 
to her, and although she liked to 
learn her lessons she fretted against 
having to be cooped up in crowded 
classrooms. 

So, when in her fifteenth year her 
handsome, fragile-looking father died, 
leaving his wife and young family 
very poor, she was glad to be obliged 
to leave school and go to work. 

Her first job was in a barber’s shop 
in her home neighbourhood, where 


she 


did 
lonely 


it was the custom to employ girls to 
lather the gentlemen’s faces. 

But the latherer didn’t like the 
work, and pretty soon left it to be- 
come a salesgirl in a department 
store. She worked there at hat-sell- 
ing, and one day modelled hats to be 
photographed for the autumn cata- 
logue. The cameraman observed that 
every hat looked admirable when 
worn by this tall, awkward salesgirl. 


NE or two chances came her way 

then to play small parts in trade 
films. She left her job to do a comedy 
“bit part” in a film called The 
Tramp. During these chancy begin- 
nings, not only was her great beauty 
observed but also her seriousness, her 
industry and her unusual quickness 
in understanding what a director re- 
quired of her. 

So she was advised to try to win 
a scholarship to the Swedish Royal 
Dramatic School. She won it and, 
financed by her elder brother for the 
necessary expenses of clothes, make- 
up and books, she began at last to 
enjoy herself and see her way. 

Miss Gustafsson had been a student 
for only six months when the great 
film director, Mauritz Stiller, chose 
her for an important part in the most 
ambitious film he had yet attempted 
—The Atonement of Gosta Berling, 
founded on a novel of Scima 
Lagerlof. 


Condensed from Woman and Beauty 
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Thus began that career which will 
remain unique in screen history. For 
here was acting already individualised 
by reticence, by gentleness, and by a 
slow uafiurried certainty in letting 
the portrayed character unfold and 
reach the onlooker’s understanding 
without the most momentary resort 
to emphasis, but out of a sort of 
musing authority. 

This approach to portrayal, this 
strange gentleness with the work in 
hand, was to become, even more 
than her beauty, even more than her 
voice, her signature—and I for one 
have not found its equivalent on 
Stage or screcn. 


Foor Gosta Berling, Greta dropped 

her lengthy Gustafsson and be- 
came Garbo (apparently— 
though perhaps neither she nor 
Stiller knew this—the word, in cold 
Scandinavian, means “ mystery”). In 
1925, 


Grela 


’ 


took her to Berlin and 
got her a part in The Joyless Street, 
in which was directed by the 
great German, Pabst. 

While this film was in the making, 
Stiller was being offered contracts by 
Metro-Go!dwyn-Mayer to direct 
films in Heilywood. He made it a 
sine qua non of any agreement that 
he bring with him this new Swedish 
actress and be allowed to give her 
parts. Louis B. Mayer was not in- 
terested in the young lady, but they 
wanted Stiller very much, so he gave 
in. 

Stiller hated Hollywood, and was 
sacked from direction of Garbo’s 
second film there—The Temptress. 
He went back to Sweden already a 
sick man, and died within two years 
of his return home. Even with her 
first film, The Torrent, she astonished 


Crllee 
otuier 


she 
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her doubtful promoters by becoming 
overnight a legend. 

She, like Stiller, may have hated 
Hollywood; certainly she hated con- 
sistently and always the Hollywood 
way of life. But she loved her work 
and determined to succeed in it. To 
that end she was from the beginning 
ruthless towards whatever or who- 
ever bored, tired or harried her. 

Tall, strongly boned, with a beauty 
and an animal grace which had 
always made the most hardened of 
her cameramen exclaim in astonish- 
ment, she yet has all her life been 
subject to an@#mia, to sinus lhead- 
aches and to recurring and long- 
drawn periods of deep lassitude. 


ENCE, were there no deeper reasons 

arising from her qualities as an 
artist, her very understandable sur- 
vival instinct—* I want to be alone,” 
“I think I go home now,” its 
famous slogans—was vital to her in 
her years of work. It was the outward 
sign of her unique conscientiousness, 
in fact. 

And the hysterically admiring 
world, which grudged her her private 
peace, laughed at her craving for it 
and too often sinned outrageously 
against it, might surely pause some- 
times to consider the riches they owe 
to that lonely quality, that untar- 
nished innocence and strength which 
she was able to bring increasingly to 
great film after great film, and which 
she could not but have impaired had 
she lived the racketing life of Beverley 
Hills. She has had to fight unend- 
ingly to protect the privacy of her 
friendships, her loves. 


[ DiP not see her silent pictures, in the 
best of which she played—in love 
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with him, they said—opposite John 
Gilbert. I even was unaware of her 
when they announced “ Garbo 
speaks!” and launched Anna Christie 
en London in 1930. But thereafter, 
from The Rise of Helga on I saw all 
her performances, and many of them 
many times. 


Wo will forget, that saw it, As 

You Desire Me, sad Pirandello 
story that fitted her delicate spirit, as 
if, while she played, she was drawing 
it herself? 

Or Queen Christina, to which she 
brought everything—humour, energy, 
mischievousness, regal authority and 
one, only one, of her exquisite por- 
trayals of a woman in love? 

In the interpretation of love, her 
intuition and her technique were 
alike impeccable. She brought to all 
its phases, its hopes, its happiness, its 
climactic passion, its guilt, its dis- 
appointments and its tragedy, that 
gentleness, that reticence of which we 
have spoken, letting those qualities 
always play like light over her 


strength, which yet upheld her softest 
moment. 

And within this aura, as it were, 
of reticence and gentleness, curiously 
all manners of mood, gay, reckless, 
tender, tragic or heroic, were set free, 
and we were allowed to witness pas- 
sion as the strong and innocent of 
heart desire and imagine it, but as 
life seldom, if ever, lets it be. 

Anna Karenina, Camille, Marie Wa- 
lewska, the lovely comedy Ninotchka 
—in all of them, as much by her 
great art as by her beauty, she pre- 
sented love to the world as an experi- 
ence to be felt lyrically and to be 
undergone courageously and _ with 
gravity. 

She departed to the private life 
she her g habits of 
walking, sailing, swimming, to books 
and pet animals, and to her free but 
narrow choice of friends—and, if it 
happens, love. We, the lucky gencra- 
tions who were her fans, wished her 
all happiness in these rewards, which 
she earned incomparably. And we 
shall always be her fans. 


loves—to od 
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Tomorrow Isn’t Here Yet 

i Australian planes the passengers must sit facing the 
tail. It is the way a lot of us flip through life, looking at 

the past and wishing it were ahead of us. 


A YOUNG person was recently quoted as saying: “I believe 
in prayer, but my mother once heard me praying and 
said: ‘Son, don’t bother to give God instructions; just 


>” 


report for duty. 


nN old Irish lady in America, watching a dignitary read 
his sermon, asked: “If he can’t remember it, how does 


he expect us to?” 


A young priest overheard her. Now, as Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen, he always speaks without notes or manuscript. 


—Time. 





As the minute hand approaches 5.30 p.m. on Saturday afternoon, 

the largest listening audience in the world for a sports programme 

awaits the signature tune which heralds yet another edition of the 
B.B.C.’s “ Sports Report” 


Come Along Next Saturday 


EAMONN ANDREWS 


PORT is a subject which joins 

many odd links of the human 

chain together; and as I see it 
the B.B.C.’s Sports Report is about 
the oddest link for the oddest pieces 
of the chain that I know. 

I got caught up with it on 
November 28, 1950. And the par- 
ticular link that started opening in 
my direction like the pincers of some 
great crab was the producer of this 
Saturday-night programme that 
bustles half Britain through thirty 
minutes of sport before they even 
realise that they’re listening. 

Only I didn’t see it that way at 
the time. All that I saw in response 
to my summons was an immaculate, 
scrubbed Scotsman whe looked 
slightly embarrassed at the whole 
business. 


T the time I was busy giving dis- 
plays of nonchalance, hints of 
hidden wealth and _ conversations 
on the I-don’t-know-if-I-can-fit-it-in 
principle that are the surest signs 
of the out-of-work show-business 
character who hasn’t a single engage- 
ment between him and his Maker. 
But beneath this facade which, of 
course, was deceiving no one, least of 
all the lynx-eyed Scot, I was listening 


intently. I could see him laying the 
trail and covering it up again, 
dodging back in his tracks and per- 
forming all the verbal gymnastics 
that would give him a safe exit 
should he feel himself obliged to 
say “Sorry, I can’t use you in my 
programmes for the moment, but I'll 
probably get in touch with you... .” 

With all my pauper’s pride, I was 
ready for it. So I had nothing to say 
louder than a surprised grunt and a 
nod of the head when Angus 
Mackay (for he was the producer) 
concluded the rambling conversation 
with, “ Well, come along on Satur- 
day and see how we do it. If you 


Condensed from Sports Report, edited by Eamonn Andrews and 
Angus, Mackay (London: Naldrett Press. 10/6) 
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where it all happened: 





OE Davis is a sports reporter with a real sense of humour. He 

must be the most unusual world champion in the world if only 
because he had to give away his snooker title. 

I remember during a stunt broadcast playing one shot with Joe. 
He watched with a critical eye while I hit a very wobbly white that 
in turn cannoned off a red simply because there were so many reds 
on the table it was impossible to do anything else. There was polite 
applause and I waited for my meed of praise from the maestro. 

“Eamonn, as a snooker player you’re a fine commentator!” 

That was what the listeners heard. I could only be grateful that 
Joe hadn’t said what he did later in the hotel lounge in Skegness, 


“When you bent over that table tc make your shot, you looked 
exactly like a cow trying to ride a bicycle!” 
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think you can manage it, I'll give you 
ene of my programmes to compére.” 

The very first B.B.C. broadcast 
had come my way the previous 
Pebruary. It was in that crazy show, 
Ignorance is_ Bliss. Immediately 
after the broadcast series had ended 
in May I had gone out on a stage 
tour of that show and as compére 
ef Twenty Questions. This lasted 
until September, when I came back 
to London to discover how easily 
people can forget you and how hard 
nm is to find a job in radio. 

I concentrated my efforts on the 
eld love—sport. I bombarded the 
@utside Broadcast Department for 
commentaries. I checked over my 
sports again—boxing, soccer, rugby, 
fencing, coursing, golf and tennis; 
and decided to concentrate on the 
first two. I also decided there was 
no scope for Gaelic football and 
hurling! 


"Tue best that happened was a half- 
promise of a TV boxing com- 
mentary and a test for a soccer com- 
mentary. 
But, of course, big bodies move 


slowly—and oh so slowly when 


one’s savings are disappearing like 
snow before the spring. So when 
Angus said “Come along next 
Saturday” it was like Gabricl’s 
Trumpet Call on the Last Day 
summoning me to Paradise. 

I don’t remember the details of 
this first Sports Report that I 
watched. I was too keyed up, too 
busy trying to appear as confident 
as the sportsmen I was watching 
through a glass panel, as they 
analysed and dissected that particular 
day in sport. 

I do, however, remember one 
incident that evening. Even now I 
recall it with a certain amount of 
horror and a feeling that I had 
escaped into a lunatic asylum. 


‘THERE were four  serious-looking 
men sitting round the discussion 
table thrusting, cutting and parry- 
ing on some current sporting topic. 
Coming across all the conversation, 
however, was a persistent and un- 
identified noise somewhere half-way 
between the sound of a mouse in the 
attic and a board creaking at night. 
Angus made frantic signals 
through the glass panel, but no one 
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paid the slightest attention. He 
peered at each of the four speakers 
in turn—growing redder in the face 
all the while—but failed to locate the 
mysterious sound. 

“Somebody’s tapping the table 
with his knee,” he said and whipped 
out through the door into the studio. 
The next I saw of him was crawling 
across the floor of the studio on 
hands and knees towards the discus- 
sion table. 

The speakers continued in normal 
tones, and but for a slight bulging 
of the eyes gave no hint that this was 
anything but normal procedure on 
Sports Report. Angus found the 
offending leg and one hand shot 
forward and gripped somebody’s 
ankle and pinned it to the floor. 

The owner of the ankle began to 
shoot out of his chair with fright, 
but failed to get very far and came 
down in time to reply quite normally 
to whatever question was next 
thrown at him. 

“Well, do you think you can do 
it?” said Angus when the broadcast 
was over. 

“Yes,” I said, “ providing I may 
wear shin-guards!” 


THe following Saturday I verbally 

pushed out Sports Review to the 
listeners in Australia, New Zealand, 
South America and all points north, 


south, east and west of London. 
Immediately it was over my heart 
was beating double-quick time when 
Angus came into the studio. I 
waited for it. 

“Can you do Sports Report on 
the Light Programme, Saturday, 
December 9?” 

I could and I did. I was in. 

It was Sports Report that provided 
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NEWSPAPER is printed and 

gone in twenty-four hours ; 
but at least, although it 1s as 
dead as last week’s joint, another 
twenty-four hours later you can 
turn back a copy and look at it 
again. 

With Sports Report, however 
(except for an occasional record- 
ing), it is gone for ever once it 
is broadcast. 

The most heated arguments, 
the most turbulent discussions 
are left spinning ‘and snarling 
somewhere in the ether beyond 
the reach of human ears, if some- 
times within the reach of human 
memories. 

—EAMONN ANDREWS. 











me with the thrill of talking to 
Randolph Turpin while he was still 
many hours off the coast of England 
on board the Queen Mary return- 
ing from his gallant if unsuccessful 
début in the American boxing ring. 

It was the same programme that 
gave me fifteen exciting minutes with 
Bobby Locke after he had once again 
driven and chipped and icily putted 
his way to the British Open 
Championship. 

It rocked and convulsed me with 
the Damon Runyon humour of box- 
ing manager Jack Hurley. 


“Sports Report’s” main problem 

seems destined to be the saving 
and acquiring of time. The time fac- 
tor is so constantly dinned into all of 
us, reporters and commentators alike, 
that I think by now we all have a 
sort of Time complex! 

George Bonney has, anyway. He 
was waiting to do a broadcast one 
evening for Sports Report when one 
of the long-distance stories failed to 
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materialise because of a fault in the 
line. 

Angus was at that moment check- 
ing George’s script in the control 
room. Instinctively he knew what 
had happened. He thrust the script 
back at him and shouted: “ Get into 
the studio. You’re on!” 

I was talking at the time, leading 
up to George’s introduction. There 
was no chair placed at the table op- 
posite to where I was sitting. Sud- 
denly I noticed the studio door open 
and in rushed George Bonney, his 
script clutched between both his 
hands, his legs bent at the knees and 
his body forming a second right angle 
at the base of his spine. 

He reached the table in this in- 
credible position and preceeded to 
read his script. It was about a 
minute later before my brain was 
able to absorb the true import of the 
situation. Angus came in and slipped 
a chair under Bonney’s waiting be- 
hind. 

True to the conditions of the pro- 
gramme, he had saved valuable 
seconds by coming in sitting down, 
even though there had been nothing 
to sit down on! 


ANOTHER chase after seconds oc- 

curred with Peter Wilson, who 
seems to be constantly caught be- 
tween the second-last item on the 
programme and the stroke of six 


e’clock. On these occasions Peter 
either cuts his intended talk to fit the 
time left available or in a fit of pique 
and determination says: “To blazes 
with the whole lot of you,” and 
proceeds to go through his script 
at a pace that would make a type- 
writer blush. 

On one such occasion, when Peter 


was working off the cuff from some 
pencilled notes, he asked me to give 
him a signal to indicate that he had 
reached the final minute of his talk. 
In such circumstances I normally 
hold my index finger upright as a 
simple indication of “one minute ”. 

Peter didn’t appear to notice this, 
So intent was he on deciphering his 
notes while he spoke, that I shoved 
my finger in a horizontal position 
about six inches under his nose in a 
desperate attempt to make it clear 
that he must start winding up his 
broadcast. 

It had been a particularly hectic 
edition of the programme with some 
very tricky country-side hook-ups 
involved, and everybody’s nerves 
were on end. Nevertheless, I was not 
prepared for the reaction I got from 
Peter. 

He stopped short as if he had been 
stabbed and swung around to look 
frantically behind him. He continued 
and finished the broadcast visibly 
shaken. 

Afterwards he explained: “ When 
you stabbed your wretched finger at 
me like that, I thought at least the 
studio was on fire behind me, or that 
Angus was up to some more of his 
ankle-grabbing stunts.” 


” Sports REPORT ” has other aspects 

—the fatigue and the strain, the 
nerve-wracking fights against time, 
the awful chasm of a second’s silence 
before some voice says: “ Hello, 
London.” 

But I suppose they all help to 
make the picture, all add up to the 
thrill of capturing a nation’s after- 
noon of sport and distilling it to 
thirty minutes of high-speed report- 
ing. 





A penny a dozen for dead 


flies! 


WILMOT HARRISON 





ICHARD KIRWAN, chemist and 
Be costes lived for nearly thirty 

years at 6 Cavendish Row, Dub- 
lin. Educated abroad, he originally 
intended to become a priest. 

The fascinations—personal or pecu- 
niary— of a daughter of the Dowager 
Lady Blake, however, proving too 
strong for his celibate tendencies, he 
married in 1787, and became a 
widower eight years later. 

He lived happily, we are told, with 
his wife, chiefly in London, but part 
of the time at Menlo, with his 
mother-in-law, who used to object to 
the pursuit of his studies in the early 
hours of the morning, telling him 
that “ she never intended her daugh- 
ter to be the wife of a monk”; on 
which Mr. Kirwan, a little ruffled, 
made some unlucky allusion to the 
champagne he drank on the evening 
he proposed for the lady. 

Kirwan was President of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 


About 1787, his health becoming 
delicate, he was compelled to re- 
linquish the splendid life he led in 
London. 
During that year he returned to 
Dublin, and soon after he took the 
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house, No. 6 Cavendish Row, where 
he continued all the rest of his life. 
He there resumed his literary and 
scientific career. He was intimate 
with Doctors Magee, Graves, Elring- 
ton and others, then fellows of the 
college, and on terms of friendship 
with Lord Norbury, Speaker Foster 
and Lord Charlemont. 

On Wednesdays, at six o’clock, he 
received his friends. At seven the 
knocker was removed from the hall- 
door, and this was the signal that he 
was not to be seen, for he felt dis- 
inclined to disturb his guests with 
introductions or the noise of the 
knocker. 

Kirwan was found on these occa- 
sions reclining on a couch rolled in 
a Cloak, with another cloak covering 
his lower limbs. and wearing a hat, 
and with a blazing fire in the room 
at all seasons. 

He was allowed to wear his hat 
even in a court of justice, and so 
consistently anxious was he to keep 
up the supply of caloric, that if 
accosted in the street by the Viceroy 
himself, he would eagerly push on, 
and unless his friend joined him at 
the same rapid pace, there was no 
chance of one word of conversation. 





THE ECCENTRIC CHEMIST 


His food was taken for the most 
part in a liquid form, owing to a 
complaint of the throat which made 
















































































6 Cavendish Row, Dublin, sixty-four 


years ago. 
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swallowing difficult, and he took his 
meals alone both when at home and 
on a visit, the consciousness that the 
act of eating was accompanied by 
distressful convulsions of the face 
and neck rendering him naturally in- 
tolerant of companionship at those 
seasons. 

Kirwan had a great abhorrence of 
flies, and he allowed his servanis a 
small premium per dozen for killing 
them. 

He never lost his priestly aspect, 
and to the end of his long life was 
always to be seen wrapped in a 
sacerdotal coat. This he did not re- 
linguish even in the house, no more 
than his hat—a strange cross between 
Guy Fawkes’ and Dr. Troy’s. 

Like Dr. Johnston, who, by the 
way, met his match in Kirwan in re- 
spect of erudition, Kirwan had no 
pleasure in the “concord of sweet 
sounds ”, and it is said on one occa- 
sicn, when Lady Morgan was sing- 
ing for him to her harp, he forcibly 
took her hand from the instrument, 
comparing the performance to the 
howl of an expiring dog. 


S a conversationalist he was de- 

lightful, sustaining without mono- 
polising the flow of talk, and always 
bright and genial. 

Ladies were only admitted as 
visitors on a Thursday—which was 
his “ shaving day ”. 

He died at 6 Cavendish Row, in 
1812, at the age of about seventy. 


S77) 
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“HE highest reward for man’s toil is not what he gets for 
it but what he becomes by it. 


—Joun Ruskin 








Men, Women and Marriage 





Watch Her 


|’ YOU SEE A GIRL YOU WOULD LIKE 
to marry, contrive somehow to 
watch her peel potatoes. 

Should she cut the peelings very 
thick, you know at once that she is 
extravagant; if she leaves the “ eyes ” 
in, she is lazy; if she washes the 
potatoes once only, she is not as 
thorough as she ought to be; if she 
allows them to burn in the pan, she 
is careless. Do not marry her, she 
will never make you happy. 

But if you find a girl who knows 
how to take a potato, peel it, wash 
it, and boil it, be sure to marry her 
at once, for she will make you a 
good and loving wife. 

—H. L. GEE. 


Queen of the Home 


[S ANY WOMAN SO FOOLISH AS REALLY 
to want full equality of the sexes? 
She might as well want to equalise 

the heavy elephant with the light 

gazelle. She can want it but she 
won’t get it. She can’t get it. She'd 
have to undo creation to get it. 

God made woman to be the 
mother of the human race and for 
that end He fashioned her whole 
nature, even her spirit. She must be 
true to that spirit. When she is, she 
commands man’s reverence, pro- 
tection and gratitude. If there be 
women who would spurn that 
reverence and protection and grati- 
tude and demand mere equality, they 
betray their sex and deny their very 
nature. 

Me! sometimes preface with 
apology the statement that the home 


Peel Potatoes! 





The Kissing Stone 
At Hilltown a curious cere- 

mony calles the _ Bride’s 
Show persisted into the period 
between the two World Wars, 
and a young married couple are 
still expected to “make their 
appearance ” on the first Sunday 
ajter a wedding. 

On that Sunday, formerly, 
crowds of young people accom- 
panied the bride and groom to 
a field where the young couple 
joined hands and ran down to a 
“kissing stone” at the foot of 
the field. Boys and girls joined 
hands in pairs and followed 
them, each boy kissing the 
stone. There were games for 
men also and “ general carrying 
on.” 

—E. Estyn Evans in Mourne 

Country. 











is the ideal place for women. I won- 
der why? Is there someting wrong 
with the home? Is it less honourable 
to be a queen at home than to be a 
servant abroad? 

But to the women who are forced 
to leave the home and work like any 
horse of a man for a boss outside, 
we take off our hats. 

—The Southern Cross. 


Screening the Kitchen 
Squabble 


f-RoM LONDON COMES THE NEWS 
that family quarrels are being 
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MEN, WOMEN 
filmed—to help end them. Four films 
have already been made in a small 
provincial town. They consist of a 
succession of slides that last for five 
minutes, with a sound track on a 
gramophone record. 

An official of the Central Council 
for Health Education, said: “We 
have used the voices of actors, but 
the people are the real people with 
those problems. And they found, by 
acting them out, they were on their 
own way to solving them.” 

None of the films gives an answer. 
They just pose a problem that many 
persons come up against in everyday 
life. These prob’ems are then dis- 
cussed by the clubs and other groups 
that have rented the films. 


—The Bulletin, N.C.W.U. 


\Co-Educational 


\Tu2 SEGREGATION OF THE SEXES iS 
| disliked by educationalists in the 
U.S. Mixed parties are the rule and 
jcollege authorities co-operate in 
\fostering this preference. 

One particular college boasted that 
40 per cent. of their students’ mar- 
\fiages Originate in college friendships 
ithus formed, and that s0 per cent. of 
the marriages are Catholic as a re- 
sult of this fostering. 
| The freedom from sex-shyness is 
jan obvious result. Men and women 
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fraternise with complete unselfcon- 
sciousness. 

They co-operate equally happily 
in study, amusement, social service 
and employment for tuition. 

The American student reaches 
early mental maturity, due te the 
different atmosphere in which he 
moves. He is frank and open in con- 
versation, without inhibitions. The 
candour is disconcertimg to the 
European mind. 

—ALICE CURTAYNE in the Irish 
Independent. 


Female Loyalty 


[N MATTERS OF LOVE THERE ISN’T ONE 

woman in a hundred—there isa’t 
one woman in a thousand, that, whea 
she’s put to it, won’t lie right and 
left, up and down, backwards and 
forwards, to the man she loves, for 
the man she loves, with the man she 
loves, about the man she loves, te 
gain her ends, and keep the man she 
loves. 

—HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


So They Say 

HE WAY TO PLEASE WOMEN IS T@® 

show them that you know they’re 
not happy. And that their special 
kind of unhappiness is a particularly 
subtle and lonely one, but curable by 
sympathy. 

—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 


owen Coors 


N a country town in Queensland, Australia, an inspector 

visited the bank, found it open but deserted. Looking 
out the back window, he spotted the manager, cashier, 
accountant and ledger-keeper playing poker (with their own 
money) on the landing. Hoping to scare the erring quartet, 
he rang the burglar alarm. But at this signal the bartender 
from a nearby pub rushed across the street, carrying four 


beers. 


—Irish News. 





The Lord Chancellor’s son who looked the other way 


A Halo in a Brief-Case 


REV. M. BODKIN, S.J. 


rT HE tall brick houses in which 

Fr. John Sullivan, S.J., was 

born and died still catch the city 
sun with a welcome glow. Pillared 
doors and the tracery of fanlight and 
balcony stil! lend distinction and 
elegance to the harmonious spacing 
and well-ordered lines of Georgian 
street architecture in Dubiin. 

He was two years old when, in 
1863, his parents left Eccles Street 
and went to live in 32 Fitzwilliam 
Place. This house was for him his 
“home” until he exchanged it for 
the courts of the Lord. Oddly 
enough, it is only some yards away 
from 96 Lower Leeson Street, where, 
in the Nursing Home of Saint Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, he was to die on 
February 19, 1933. 


Epwarp SULLIVAN, John’s father, 
was a man of rare ability, hold- 
ing in turn each of the great legal 
offices of the Crown, and having a 
very real share in Irish administra- 
tion. He was a man of forty when 
Fr. Sullivan was born, already 
absorbed in the affairs which gained 
him his baronetcy before John 
reached his majority and made him 
Lord Chancelior in the end. 
John’s spiritual endowment was, 
on his own evidence, mainly the gift 
of his mother. Edward Sullivan was 
a member of the Church of Ireland. 


A Corkman, he married a Catholic 
heiress from the same county. 

By a custom not then uncommon 
in Ireland before the decree Ne 
Temere had been promulgated, it 
was agreed that the sons of the mar- 
riage should be brought up in their 
father’s creed and the daughters in 
that of their mother. 


ERE were five children in the 

Sullivan household and they 
seem to have always been a united 
and happy group. 

The eldest was the only girl, a 
daughter very dear to her mother, 
the only child to share her Faith. 
After her came Edward, who suc- 
ceeded to his father’s baronetcy, and 
played expertly the minor réle of an 
authority on bookbinding. 

Next came Robert, who was 
drowned at the age of twenty-four. 

William, the third son, was the 
only child to survive his brother 
John and, in a family very closely 
attached, there seems to have been 
a specially strong bond uniting him 
to Fr. Sullivan. William held a com- 
mission in the Inniskillings, and on 
resigning it was called to the Irish 
Bar and became a judge of first 
instance. 


| 1873 John’s father sent his 
younger sons, William and John, 
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HS friend, Judge Murphy, beheved that he reached the decision 

to become a Catholic when returning from a stay with the Greek 
monks of the famous monastery of Mount Athos. While there he 
had made good friends, with whom he continued to corréspond for 
a time. 

In Southern Italy, on his way home from Mount Athos, he fell 
ill of smallpox. Alone, and close to death himself, mn a Catholic land 
and atmosphere, he may well have reached the decisive point in a 
long-pondered transformation. 

There is an amusing story told of the reaction of Fudge Murphy 
to the conversion. Shortly after it took place he is said to have met 
a Presbyterian lawyer, who expressed his disgust that their acquaint- 
ance, young Sullivan, “ had gone over to Rome”. 

“ Don’t worry,” retorted the witty Judge, himself a staunch mem- 
ber of the Church of Ireland, “I believe John Sullivan would save 
his soul even if he became a Presbyterian.” 
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to Portora Royal School in Enniskil- 
lea. He had already sent their elder 
brothers there, so it was a routine 
decision. But it was one of great, 
perhaps supreme, importance for 
John. 

Portora was then 
Steele, the outstanding Protestant 
head-master of the time, in the 
flower of his reputation. 


under William 


Sullivan entered 


Is 1879 John 

Trinity with the best credentials 
possible as the star pupil of Portora, 
amd during his time there his father 
held the office of Lord Chancellor 
and kept house around the corner. 


Yet Fr. John’s university life 
was not an unmixed success. He 
tells us that he went to school weep- 
ing tears of home-sickness and that 
he left it weeping tears of affection. 
He cut himself off from Trinity, ‘t 
would appear, because he found his 
life there intolerable. 

Academically he justified all ex- 
pectations. He went there as the 
Royal School Scholar; and though 
he twice failed to obtain a classical 


scholarship, he justified his reputa- 
tion by taking his degree with a 
senior Moderatorship and gold medal 
in classics. 


‘Tue decade of John Sullivan’s life 

in Trinity coincided with the 
heyday of a very remarkable group 
of classical scholars. Tyrell, Palmer, 
Mahaffy were his seniors, Bury and 
Louis Purser his mear contem- 
poraries. 

Professor Stanford has written of 
the group—*“ In the long history of 
classical scholarships there have been 
single figures in other centres of 
learning greater than any of these 
five, but I doubt if any university 
has ever had such a team of in- 
digenous classicists working together 


Sullivan was popular and sought 
after, but his shyness was noticed. 
Perry, lecturing on the Latin verb 
osculare (to kiss) would set out three 
grammatical usages to be found, and 
pointedly enquire: “Which of the 
three do you employ, Mr. Sulli- 
van?”, sure of the laughter that 
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would greet the notion of Sullivan 
in the toils. 

Neo, neither then, nor at any other 
time, was Fr. John deflected from 
the high standards of conduct in 
which his parents and William Steele 
had trained him. But his conduct and 
immocence were always recognised 
without question to be above re- 
proach. Naturally, it made him in 
feminine society even more eligible 
than charm, or wealth, or intelii- 
gence alone could have done. 

His sister, the much loved Annie, 
apparently took on herself the réle of 
protector agamst designing females. 
But actually her little brother was 
well able to look after himself in 
this matter. 


"THE danger he met in Trinity was 

then not so much the common 
danger of young men before “the 
heyday of the blood is tame.” It was 
semething more subtle. 


He was brought into contact not 
so much with hostility to the Chris- 
tian religion, as with a growing in- 
difference to it, and above all, with 
a practical conviction that any too 


literal acceptance of the Gospel 
which might intrude on the ambi- 
tions, or even the mental or esthetic 
development of the individual, was 
rather crude folly. 

He began to read law. But by now 
he had perhaps grown restless and 
rudderless. More than two years 
later, with the course as good us 
finished, his LL.B. degree in sight, 
he threw up the whole business on 
a domestic reason that ought to have 
provoked in a stable mind only a 
temporary lapse. 

He left the university and the 
country and went to England. He 
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had surrendered, it is to be feared, 
to the dilettantism to which his cir- 
cumstances tempted him. Lincoln’s 
Inn was the easy way to the Bar. 


FPR. SULLIVAN emerges now out of 

the chrysalis stage, a fairly decora- 
tive young man. He was a handsome 
young man, the glass of fashion, 
whose elegance of dress, taste in ties, 
silk underwear (in a pre-nylon age), 
and flair for whist, suggest the grace- 
ful idler. 

He liked society, and society liked 
him. But he had other interests. 
Games or athletics were not yet in- 
dispensable accomplishments of a 
beau ideal; but he was an addict to 
the contemporary cycling craze, a 
mountain climber, and a traveller 
who did not keep to the beaten track. 
There was never the smallest drop 
of viciousness in him. His fastidious 
taste must have saved him that. 

He was called to the English Bar, 
and got the right, honourable and 
lucrative sinecure. Such a post as 
Marshal to the Lord Chief Justice 
Mathew was an experience doubly 
valuable, since the Chief Justice was 
one of the ablest lawyers of his 
generation. John became a member 
of the Reform Club, then in its hey- 
day. 

At home he was the close, and 
even intimate friend of a group of 
his seniors, Judge William O’Brien, 
Judge Murphy, Chief Baron Dowsse, 
who all were in a position to forward 
the interests of a protégé. 

For his travels in Greece he was 
provided with a military escort by a 
Prime Minister who became his per- 
sonal friend. And when, in 1895, the 
young lawyer who knew modern 
Greek was appointed by the British 
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out relaxation or alteration. 


in the other. 





. SULLIVAN throughout his religious life never ate meat, never 
anything sweet or dainty or even varied. He took dry bread, milk- 
puddings, porridge lavishly—he liked it served in a soup plate— 
and cold water; in short, as unappetising fare as possible. Lent and 
Eastertide, Sundays and festivals passed fog Fr. John at least with- 


Fr. Sullivan seems almost literally to have had no new clothes 
during his religious life. He travelled in the clothes he stood up in, 
wearing his “ gown” under his raincoat, carrying a change of shirt 
and night things in one pocket and breviary, crucifix and such like 
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Government a commissioner to in- 
vestigate the circumstances of a mas- 
sacre at Adana, a career was 
definitely open to his talents. He 
might be said to have had a despatch 
box in his knapsack. He was thirty- 
four. 


JN another year Fr. Sullivan became 

a Catholic, and in four more a 
Jesuit. Henceforth the world in- 
terested him only as a battle-ground 
for eternity. 

Twenty years later he would 
arrive at Clongowes by the late train 
one August day carrying to a less 
detached colleague a copy of the 
evening paper, unopened and un- 
read. It contained the news of 
Austria’s declaration of war on Ser- 
bia and the beginning of a new era. 

Fr. Sutlivan was not gloomy or a 
spoil sport. He was simply pre- 
occupied with the things of God. 

A visiting Roman prelate had 
called to see Clongowes. After lunch 
he and his hosts, and a Jesuit father 
who accompanied them, walked out 
of the front door to survey the splen- 
did prospect of the long avenue. 

As they stood there a figure emer- 
ged from the door of the “ People’s 
Church” and at a rapid pace made 
for a back door into the house. The 


Jesuit in the company had, however, 
spotted Fr. Sullivan and called out 
to him: “Fr. John, you are not 
going to pass an old friend that 
way!” 


RuctTaniLy Fr. John came towards 

the groups, and in his hearing 
the other said to the prelate: “ Your 
Grace, may I introduce you to our 
first-class saint. We have, of course, 
plenty of second and third-class 
saints, but this is our first-class 
one.” 

As he said the words, which were 
not meant unkindly or mockingly, he 
could not help noticing how Fr. 
Sullivan, who was as usual dressed 
in the oldest and shabbiest of 
clothes, spotlessly clean, but with a 
green and threadbare coat and 
cracked boots, locked thoroughly 
abashed. 

He barely stopped long cnough to 
acknowledge the Archbishop’s genial 
greeting with a little formal bow. 
Then, muttering something about 
“not taking up the party’s time,” he 
was off again about his own ploy. 

As he vanished the Italian turned 
to the father and summed up in 
English idiom what so many felt and 
were to feel. “He looks the part,” 
he said dryly. He did look the part. 
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Hollywood experts said it couldn’t be done 


DAN O’HERLIHY 


WAS proud that an Irishman was 

picked at Hollywood to star in the 

film version of Danie! Defoe’s 
maaster piece. 

But I have one fault to find with 
the author: he had Robinson Crusoe 
wearing goatskins during his life on 
the island—so that meant I often 
wore the same kind of uncomfort- 
able garb over a long period, in tem- 
peratures scldom below 100°! 

One of the main reasons why there 
was such a delay about attempting to 
produce a film version of Crusoe was 
that the experts said it could not be 
entertainingly dome, since one man 
is alone for so long in the story. 


MY view is that we have made a 
good picture. 

The director was Luis Binuel, 
who last year won the Cannes Film 
Festival award with Los Olvidados 
(The Young and the Damned). His 
Crusoe follows the novel. 

For the first eighteen years of his 
life on the desert island, Crusoe 
is alone and that means a screen 
“time” of fifty minutes. Then, 
Friday arrives; and there is plenty 
of exciting action, with cannibals and 
pirates featured. 

We spent five and a half months 
on the job at Tepeyac Studios, in 
Mexico City, and on location at 


Manzanillo, a primitive area on the 
west coast. 

It was no holiday. The tropical 
district is full of white scorpions, 
always a danger. Their bites can kill 
you in less than an hour. 

I had to play my jungle scenes in 
bare feet. 

Before each “take” a group of 
peons beat about with flat-bladed 
swords called machetes. A few times 
they were dangerously wrong in their 
cheerful assurances that they had 
frightened the scorpicns away. 

I had two narrow shaves myself, 
and the Tepeyac doctor died forty- 
five minutes after a bite. 

Whilst we were on location we 
lived in a hotel between the beach 
and the forest. Before going to sleep 
we found it a wise precaution to 
examine by candlelight the ceiling, 
floor, bed and other furniture; as 
the scorpions love to nest in a rcom 
and attack during the night. 


(OTHER hazards of the assignment? 

Plenty! There was, for instance, the 
danger from sharks during the sea 
shots. 

Incidentally, I have two parts in 
the film: Crusoe and his father. 

When Crusde was filmed I left 
Mexico to act in Universal’s Bengal 
Rifles and to make TV appearances 
in New York. 





With his invention of the marine turbine, Parsons revolutionised 
the tactics and strategy of naval warfare 


The Man Who Gave Speed to Ships 


J. pe COURCY 


HARLES PARSONS, the inventor 
E: of the marine turbine, was born 
on June 13, 1854. This cele- 
brated member of a County Offaly 
family, though he served in no army 
or navy, did as much as any Irish- 
man in history to influence both the 
tactics and strategy of warfare. 
Parsons’s father, William, third 
Earl of Rosse, who became President 
of the Royal Society, wrote a letter 
to Sir John Burgoyne, chief of the 
engineering department of the British 
Army, the day before his son’s birth, 
in which he posed the problem of 
the construction of “an iron steamer, 
proof against shot, shells and 
boarders... . to run at the enemy’s 
ship and sink it with one blow of the 
cutwater.” (This was the period of 
the Crimean War.) The son, who 
spent his formative years at Birr 
Castle and studied for two years at 
Trinity College, Dublin, was to sim- 
plify beyond the most hopeful ex- 
pectations of his father’s most gifted 
contemporaries the problem of the 
efficient propulsion of a ship. 


PAksons lived at the end of an age 

of economic and scientific indivi- 
dualism. His genius was able to com- 
prehend the totality of the enormous 
progress which engineering had made 
in the century and a half before his 
birth, to realise where the engineer- 
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E Maritime Institute of Ire- 

land has been campaigning 
for honour to be paid to the 
memory of Sir Charles Parsons 
in the year of his centenary. 

It is not generally realised that 
this man, perhaps the greatest of 
all engineers, was in negotiation 
with an Irish shipping company 
before anyone else about the in- 
stalling of the first marine steam 
turbine in a merchant ship. 

The work of Parsons trans- 
formed marine transport and the 
navies of the world, and made 
possible the modern system of 
long-distance transmission of 
electric power. The searchlight 
and the periscope as now used 
also owe a great deal to his 
theories and experiments. 

—JOHN PURCELL. 











ing science of his youth was unable 
to provide answers for the pressing 
social, including naval and military, 
problems of the time, and to use this 
accumulation of knowledge and in- 
sight to transform that science and 
make it immeasurably more practi- 
cal. 


T is a mark of his achievement that 

since his heyday, all engineering 
progress—and it has been astonish- 
ing even in those few years—has 
been the product not of the almost 
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single-handed efforts of one, for- 
umately rich, mean, but of the labours 
of tearms of brilliant research workers, 
drawn together by great industrial 
eoncerns, and by Governments them- 
selves. 

It was im the early 1890s that 
Parsons, whose turbines had already 
begun to revolutionise electrical en- 
gineering, started serious work on the 
marine turbine. At the famous naval 
rev.ew at Spithead in 1897 in honour 
of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, 
Parsons’s launch Turbinia passed 
down the line of British cruisers and 
battleships and left the fastest ships 
in the Royal Navy far behind. 

In 1901, two new destroyers, the 
Cobra and Viper, were fitted with 
Parsons turbines. 


BY 1904, cautious admiralties the 

world over were considering the 
wholesale introduction of the new 
type of engine. Late in the same year, 
Sir John Fisher, British First Sea 
Lord, set up a Committee on Designs. 

This committee decided that, in 
view of the experiences of the Russo- 
Japanese War at sea, and above all of 
the naval battle of August 10, 1904, 
new battleships must be designed with 
a large battery of twelve-inch guns 
and a speed of twenty-one knots, new 
armoured cruisers with twelve-inch 
guns and a speed of tw :nty-five knots, 
and new ocean-going destroyers with 
a speed of thirty-three knots. What 
has been called the Dreadnought era, 
after the first battleship of the new 
type, was at hand. 

Without the Parsons turbine none 
of the new designs could have been 
realised, and one of the first things 
done by the new committee (which 
included that other great Irish scien- 
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tist, Lord Kelvin) was to invite Par- 
s0ns tO CO-operate in its work. 


‘THe navies of the first World War, 
the navies of the Falkland Islands, 
the Dogger Bank and Jutland, were 
what they were by virtue of the Par- 
sons steam turbine. It was the suc- 
cess of the Parsons steam turbine 
which gave his great French contem- 
porary Rateau the opportunity he had 
longed for of pressing the claims of 
his own marine turbine upon the 
French Admiralty, and in due course 
the destroyer Tigre, with Rateau tur- 
bines, attained the world’s sea speed 
record and touched forty knots. 

The distinguished Russian naval 
architect, Krylov, recounts in his 
autobiography the perturbations that 
occurred in the Admiralty at St. 
Petersburg when it was realised that 
the Parsons marine turbine was a 
success, and Nauticus, the official 
German naval annual, had in its 1910 
edition a long description of the im- 
portance of the Parsons turbine and 
the qualities of its new German 
rivals, particularly the Schichau tur- 
bine. Naval construction was trans- 
formed. 


BESIDES the marine steam-turbine, 

which gave the warship the most 
reliable, the speediest, the most com- 
pact and easily protected form of pro- 
pulsion it had ever had, the form of 
propulsion which is still used by all 
the world’s greatest warships, Parsons 
was respons:le for other inventions 
and technical improvements which 
did much to further naval efficiency. 
It was just before he began working 
on the Turbinia that Parsons, after 
long experiments, succeeded in get- 
ting the British Navy to replace the 
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‘THE Irish Sword is the journal of the Military History Society of 
Ireland, which is still in its early youth. 





The activities of the Society include, besides lectures, visits to 
Irish battlefields. Nor is the membership by any means exclusively 
Irish but includes ex-officers of the British Army and “ black ” men 
like myself, an Ulsterman (and the son of a former Ulster Unionist 
M.P.), long settled nm England. This is as it should be. Historians 
and lovers of history should be first and foremost—well, historians 


g 
and lovers of history. : 
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I do not subscribe to the theory that the historian should never 
take sides, because I think that would be against human nature and 
might make modern history even more arid than it tends to be. Yet 
the historian should put a bridle on his passions and his politics, 
honourable though they may be, and strive to be impartial in his 
handling of his material. Irish history has in the past often been 
handled in a way which cannot be so described, both by English 
writers dealing with Ireland and Irish dealing with their own 
country. 

This is one of the many respects in which the Military History 
Society of Ireland can help the cause of sound history. It draws 
together not only specialists in almost every phase and element of 
Irish military history, but also people of widely different ideals and 
ways of thought. 


—CAPTAIN CyriL FALLS, of Oxford, in the Illustrated 
London News. 
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long-focus mirror by the short-focus 
mirror in its searchlights. 

Long before that he had been 
working on torpedoes, the effective- 
ness of which had been growing 
clearer with the Russo-Turkish, 
Franco-Chinese and Chilean-Peruvian 
Wars. In 1885, the ill-fated H.M.S. 
Victoria was fitted with a Parsons 
turbo-generator for lighting and 
auxiliary purposes, and by 1887 
Parsons was fulfilling orders for 
turbo-generators for the Italian, 


and Spanish Navies. 

Parsons was also called into con- 
sultation by the British military and 
naval authorities during the first 
World War on a variety of subjects, 
such as the tendency of the spinning 
of a shell to destroy cohesion between 
its varnished interior and the con- 
tained explosive. 

The wars of our time cannot be 
fully understood without reference 
to the lifework of this great Irish- 
man, who died in 1931. 
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-YEAR-OLD Billy looked up at his grandmother with a 


1 on rarity eye. 
“ 


ell you what, Gran,” said he, hopefully, “ you help 
me with my maths homework and I'll explain to you all 


about the sound barrier.” 
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Thrills and Humour of Punchestown Races 


The Killing Kildares 


ALASTAIR SIMPSON 


NE of the most famous race- 
(. in Ireland is Punches- 

town, where the Kildare Hunt 
have held their meeting every year 
since 1850. 

It is a two-day event; and horse 
lovers, racing enthusiasts, and punters 
flock to see such exciting sport as 
would bring sight to a blind man 
Who does not get a thrill at seeing 
the fearsome double bank being 
jumped at racing speed, or at hearing 
the crack of the horses’ hooves against 
the stone wall? 

Where else, indeed, would you get 
a stone wall as an obstacle at a point- 
to-point but at Punchestown? The 
“ Killing Kildares” never failed for 
dashing riders ready to perform the 
most daring feats of horsemanship. 


FEARLESS rider, coming to a canal 

out hunting with the Kildares, was 
not content to ride over the road 
bridge but jumped right across the 
empty lock in front of him. 

The lock, stone-faced throughout, 

was thirty feet deep and twenty-two 
feet wide. What a jump and what a 
nerve! 
._ And the rider following him, not 
quite so intrepid, rode over the lock 
on a narrow wooden plank just wide 
enough for pedestrians, That took 
some nerve, too! 

If the men were renowned for their 
boldness, the women of this Hunt 


were no less renowned (and still are, 
of course) for their beauty : 


“ Fairest of maids are the maids of 
Kildare, 
When their cheeks have been 
flushed with their own native 
ar.” 


B°T it is not only the racing you will 

enjoy at Punchestown. There is 
always the Irish humour in story- 
telling. 

One fine morning the Kildare 
hounds had brought their fox to bay 
and were killing it on the far side of 
a stream, too wide to jump and too 
deep to ride through. The Master was 
anxious to find out if his hounds were 
on a dog fox or a vixen, so he shouted 
across to a man standing on the far 
side : 

“Is it a vixen, is it a vixen?” 

The man made no reply. The 
Master shouted again still louder: 

“Is it a vixen?” 

“How the hell should I know?” 
shouted back the man. “Sure the 
dogs have eaten all the sex out of it.” 

Then, there was the stunning reply 
a schoolgirl gave when asked by her 
teacher the reason for palms being 
strewn on the road to Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday: 

“To teach the ass to lep.” 

No other country but Ireland (and 
none but a Kildare girl) could pro- 
duce an answer like that! 
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IVID memories of the pomp and splendour of Irish racing in the 
Victorian and Edwardian days crowd around a little, dignified 
old lady. 

Mrs. Frances Heffernan, of Dublin, has attended Punchestown 
almost every year since she was five. 

One of her earliest childhood recollections is of sitting on the knee 
of Fred Archer, the famous jockey, who rode 2,743 winners before 
he died in 1886. 

And she was not always a mere spectator. She helped her blind 
father to train runners—and winners. 

Her family bred the fabulous Birdcatcher. 

Descendants of Birdcatcher are winning big races nearly every day 
all over the world. He won some good races when in training, but 
as a sire he had no equal. His descendants have won millions in 
stake money. 

These are some of them: Daniel O’Rourke, The Baron, Knight 
St. George, Songstress and Imperieuse, classic winners, and famous 
sires such as Dante, Blue Peter, Ocean Swell, Nearco and Blandford, 
the greatest sire of the present century. 

Tulyar, the £250,000 Irish-bred wonder horse, now owned by 
the Irish National Stud, is also a descendant. 

Mrs. Heffernan recalls a story, told to her by her father, of how 
Birdcatcher won the Peel Cup at the Curragh by more than a 
quarter of a mile! 

It is on record, too, that in this race Birdcatcher was ridden by 
“English ” Edwards. But Birdcatcher ran away with him. 

After he had passed the winning-post Edwards was unable to pull 
his mount up. They careered another mile down a precipitous road 
to Newbridge, and the horse was only pulled up at the turnpike 
near the Cavalry Barracks. So was Birdcatcher’s staying power 
demonstrated. —Joun Murpocu in the Sunday Dispatch. 











[*® the west country of the Galway 

“ Blazers ” they have many stories 
about “ Black Jack ”. 

John Denis was his real name, and 
he was one of the earliest Masters of 
the “ Blazers ”. He had a wide repu- 
tation for hard and fearless mding; no 


Mounted on his favourite hunter 
and guiding him with only a light 
stick in each hand, he raced round the 
whole course without a refusal and 
won his bet. So the course remained 
unaltered. 


feat was too hard, no course too diffi- 
cuit for him. 

Once he laid out a point-to-point 
course as he thought it should be 
jumped. Complaints started coming 
in that the fences were too high. 
“ Black Jack ” refused to lower them, 
and to prove his case he wagered to 
ride round the course himself with- 
out a saddle, bridle or whip! 


ANOTHER Master no less outstanding 
is Mrs. Masters of the Tipperary 
Hunt. 


She was one of the ‘first women to 


compete with men in point-to-point 
races, and she was promised {100 by 
a friend if she had 100 wins. Not only 
has Mrs. Masters won 100 races, but 
many more besides; surely a wonder- 
ful performance. 





—— 


These Englishmen found the city as different from Britain as 
pickles from suet pudding 


Strangers 


in Belfast 


KENNETH ALLSOP anp JOHN CHILLINGWORTH 


HE only essentially impartial 
aie in Belfast is the rain. 

Everybody gets wet every day. 
Beneath the streaming umbrellas, 
hearts beat with partisan passion and 
sudden little ideological heat-waves 
are always seasonal. 

On the first day of our ten damp 
days in that city we were told a 
funny story, and before we left we 
had heard it three more times. We 
never interrupted because there was 
a fascinating point in it that it was 
recounted to us first by a Protestant, 
then by a Catholic, next by a Jew, 
and last by a professionally neutral 
newspaperman. 

It concerned a young man from 
rural Ulster making his first trip to 
Belfast, and thrilled at the prospect 
of working in a good, decent Pro- 
testant city among good, decent Pro- 
testant folk. On leaving the station 
he chanced to walk down a street 
where there was a Catholic shop 
whose window was thickly arrayed 
with rosaries and plaster statues. 

The next moment there was an 
explosion of g!ass and a crowd had 
gathered round to watch the young 
man hurling the effigies into the 
street, yelling as he did: 

“If there’s one thing I can’t stand, 
it’s bigotry!” 

[L_'*f all good stories, its humorous 
strength lies in its only slightly 


Condensed from 


distorted truth. The ferocious young 
man’s righteous intolerance symbol- 
ises a spirit that is an everyday fact. 

What is notably missing from the 
sea-horse in Belfast’s crest is a chip 
on its shoulder—but perhaps it has 
been so often aggressively dislodged 
that it’s a waste of time replacing it. 

It is stated in the guide books that 
nowhere in Belfast is one out of 
sight of hills. It can be stated with 
equal truth that nowhere is one out 
of sight of a church. 

There are over 160—100 of those 
Church of Ireland and Presbyterian, 
and eighteen Catholic. About one- 
third of Belfast is Catholic, and 
segregation is a very visible thing. 
Until recently the Catholics were 
concentrated in a rigidly defined area 
along the Falls Road, which could, 
impolitely but accurately, be labelled 
a ghetto. 


iAT has its handiness. In the police 

HQ are coloured maps which 
show to within a kerbstone the loca- 
tion of Trouble. 

The Protestant-Catholic border- 
land is the customary place, and the 
customary time is during Holy Day 
celebrations, or on July 12, when the 
battalions of Orangemen march, and 
wrists are smashed against drums, 
until blood splashes the vivid paint- 
ings of King William III and anti- 
Papist heroes. 


the Picture Post 
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WE arrived in Belfast as strangers, vulnerable to the cataract of 
impressions with which Belfast generally floods the inexperienced 
visitor. 

We walked down Royal Avenue into the tropical jungle of Vic- 
toriana that clusters around Donegall Square, a spectacular ugliness 
of green cupolas and nineteenth-century brick fussiness for which 
later we developed a sickly palate, as for chocolate fudge. And we 
admired the guide books’ ingenious employment of words like 
“ dignified” and “ imposing ”. 

We went up to Cave Hill and gazed across a glory of hill-range 
and lough water upon the city, ungainly and grubby—lucky girl to 
be so ardently embraced by so much beauty. 

We noted, in a parched sort of way, the clockwork closing of bars 
at 10 p.m. and the Sahara dryness of Sunday. We read the Belfast 
Telegraph and remarked upon the commonplace clause, “ state 
religion”, in the Situations Vacant column. We deferentially eyed 
the bulging holsters of the constables, the only armed police force in 
these islands. 
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JF you settle in Belfast, sooner or 

later someone is going to ask: 
“Which foot does he dig with?” 
That is—in the religious sense—the 
right one or the wrong one. Are you 
a Mickey or a Prod? The papers 
that come from over the Border 
systematically fulminate against “ per- 
secution” and  “ discrimination ” 
against Catholics in the Six Counties. 
And it is certainly true that most 
Protestants look with disgruntled 
dislike at the steady rise in the 
Catholic population. 

Yet it is also true that Belfast’s 
senior magistrate, a High Court 
Judge, and the managing-director of 
one of the biggest industries are 
Catholics. 

The fact is that in recent years the 
choler has cooled. The war may have 
had something to do with it, when 
pro-Pope and anti-Pope used the 
same air-raid shelter, and when 
danger was too urgent for children 
to be evacuated in denominational 
herds. 


(ON the new housing estates the old 

segregation is either blurred or 
gone altogether. Even where the 
established strongholds meet, the two 
religions live, for the most part, in 
neighbourly amity. 

One suspects that when hate and 
hysteria do revive, it is usually due 
to deliberate kindling by vote-catch- 
ing politicians, who prefer to keep 
Ulster politics rooted in emotion 
rather than economics, and who 
cheapen the Union Jack to the status 
of a campaign flag. 

“If you put a Falls Road man 
and a Shankill Road man together,” 
a taximan said, “ they’re like a snake 
and a mongoose—but down in 
Dublin they’re shoulder-to-shoulder 
against the bliddy Southern Irish. 
And the truth is, they’d stay shoul- 
der-to-shoulder, if it weren’t for the 
politicians always stirring up old, 
bad feeling.” 

A fundamental fact is that there 
won't be time for much mutual 
throat-tearing if Belfast can stay 
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busy. But can it? In Belfast the 
average of unemployment is nearly 
6 per cent. In human terms that 
means there are 13,000 out of work, 
and here and there you meet men 
who are like phantoms from a 
sombre past—men who haven’t had 
a job for two or three years, and 
can’t get one. 


Wry? Well, the bulk of work in 

Belfast is contained in two egg- 
baskets: Harland and Wolff's ship- 
yard, the biggest unit in the world, 
employs 20,000 and the linen indus- 
try alse employs 20,000 (mostly 
women) 

Neither is a8 prosperous as it was. 
Last year there was a § per cent. 
drop in exported linen. During the 
war, Harland and Wolff employed 
30,000. Now two of the cighteen 
building berths are empty, the ships 
that are umder construction are 
mostly tankers, providing little work 
for carpenters, and, faced with grow- 
ing competition from Germany, 
orders are not so plentiful. 

The day-to-day measures for 
counteracting unemployment are not 
breathtakingly impressive. 

There is a body of industrialists 
who meet under the title of the 
Employment and Training Advisory 
Committee, every two months, and 
whose fruit are such schemes as 
putting squads of unemployed to 
tidying derelict graveyards and, more 
positively, to improving the city’s 
roads, by uprooting cobblestones 
(“and incidentally,” someone ob- 
served, “depleting the supply of 
ammunition ”’). 

The Ministry of Labour has done 
some training of unskilled men for 
the building industry. But there has 
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been no energetic attempt to apply 
the existence of 13,000 unemployed 
to the need for 12,000 more houses 
in Belfast. 


(CN the longer term, the problem is 

being assaulted with drive and 
enterprise. The task of the Ministry 
of Commerce’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Division is to provide diversity 
of employment, and also to 
remedy the under-industrialisation 
and under-capitalisation that Belfast 
and all the Six Counties suffer from. 

There are serious obstacles, such 
as the high cost of freighted coal, in 
the way of persuading industrial 
concerns from across the water to 
set up there. 

The leasing of Méinistry-built 
factories, financial grants, and rates 
concessions are some of the ways in 
which new businesses are being 
attracted. Fourteen new factories 
have been built in Belfast alone. 
And 46 new firms have been estab- 
lished—many of them practising 
skills that previously did not exist in 
Ulster. 


so far 15,000 jobs have been created 


for Belfast, with another 4,000 
soon to become available. The Divi- 
sion’s first aim is to soak up present 
unemployment. 

Next, to found a securer economy, 
by shifting dependence from two 
major industries, sensitive to worsen- 
ing world conditions. Finally, to 
foster rural industrialisation. 

A similar backlog of backwardness 
is being as keenly tackled in 
education. Belfast had no municipal 
school authority until 1923. Since 
then, the Education Committee has 
closed 100 sub-standard schools. 
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AN Official in one department of 

the Civil Service made an inquiry 
about a certain case to a subordinate 
official in another section, who 
allowed the matter to slide. After 
many weeks the first official ad- 
dressed a complaint to the subordi- 
mate’s superior, and the superior 
passed on the minute to the sub- 
erdinate with the query: “ Has 
nothing been done?” 

The minute was returned marked 
“Yes”, and was sent back to the 
subordinate with a laconic “ What?” 

“ Nothing,” was the subordinate’s 
comment in writing. 


From Here to Eternity 
Yyuen Angus MacGregor greeted 

St. Peter he said: “ This is a re- 
sponsible job you have here, sir—and 
for such a long time.” 

“Well, Angus,” said Se. Peter, 
“here we count a million years as a 
minute and a million pounds as a 
penny.” 

“Och, that reminds me: I need 
cash badly,” said Angus. “Could ye 
lend me just a wee penny?” 

“ Certainly,” said St. Peter, affably. 
“ Just wait a minute.” 


—Happy Variety. 


The Absolute Limit 

A DUBLIN surgeon practising in 
London operated on a Cockney. 

He removed a sixpenny piece from 


the man’s inside and the next day 
handed the coin to the patient, say- 
ing: “I took this out of you yester- 
day; you might like to have it as a 
souvenir.” 

The man looked critically at the 
coin and then said: “Come orf it, 
guv’nor! It was a’arf quid I swai- 
lowed. You owe me nine-and-six- 
pence!” 


N Kyoto, as John, and Teddy 
Schneider, his accompanist, passed 
a gramophone shop they heard a re- 
cord being played. John said: “ Lis- 
ten! That sounds like me. Let’s go 
in and see.” It was John’s recording 
of, O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me? whirling around at the speed of 
an Irish jig. John said to the shop- 
keeper: “You're playing that much 
too fast. That’s why it sounds so 
shrill.” The man said: “No, sir. Is 
good. Is great singer John Comic.” 
Teddy said: “This is the singer, 
John McCormack.” The little man 
seemed dazed and humbly adjusted 
the tempo of the record. As if out of 
the blue an awestruck crowd col- 

lected to meet “ John Comic”. 
—Liry Countess McCormack, 

I Hear You Calling Me. 


Distinguished Pupil 

AN organ-grinder appeared beneath 
Mascagni’s window one morning 

and began to play the famous Inter- 
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‘THE _parish priest was being entertained at tea. 


“Do you know the Our Father?” he asked the small daughter 
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of the house. 
“ Yes, Father,” she said. 
“The Ten Commandments?” 
“Yes, Father.” 
“The Apostles’ Creed?” 
Again 
“ And the Catechism?” 


she nodded affirmatively. 


“ Oh, dash it all, Father,” she exclaimed. “ Have a heart, I’m only 


” 
seven. 


—TED KAVANAGH in The Universe. 


Pentecost Sunday at which he himself preached. That night he 


He woke up just after the choir had begun to intone the Credo! 


‘Two schoolboys were planning their careers. One of them said he 
wanted to become a bishop, the other a judge. Said the first lad: 
“I think the bishop is the greater man. A judge can only say: 
‘You'll be hanged!’ but a bishop can say: ‘ You'll be damned!’” 
“ That’s all right,” said the other, “ but if the judge says * You'll 


be hanged’ you are hanged!” 


5 
A PARISH priest had a wire-recording made of the festal Mass on 
s 
3 
$ 
: 


: 
turned on the recording machine and sat back to listen in comfort. : 
—Lourdes Messenger. 
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mezzo. He played such a fast tempo 
that the composer could not stand it. 
Rushing into the street, Mascagni 
seized the handle of the instrument 
and turned it at the proper speed, 
explaining to the bewildered organ- 
grinder that, since he had composed 
the piece, he wished it to be played 
correctly. The next morning the 
organ-grinder appeared outside the 
composer's house with a huge sign in 
front of his organ, which read: 
“Pupil of the celebrated Mascagni.” 
—Irish Weekly, Belfast. 


Comedy of Errors 

A WOMAN gave a dinner party. The 
first course was to be mushrooms 

on toast. Our hostess, the finicky 

type, said to the cook, “I want to be 


absolutely sure we didn’t get toad- 
stools instead of mushrooms. Let’s 
try one on the cat.” 

A single broiled mushroom was fed 
to the cat, who seemed to like it 
very much. The guests arrived and 
sat down to dinner, and the mush- 
rooms were served and eaten, when 
the butler leaned over the hostess’s 
ear and whispered, “ Madame, the 
cat is dead.” 


Well, what could the poor lady 
do? She screamed. Then she rose 
and made the awful announcement 
to her guests. Pandemonium. Doctors 
were sent for. Ambulances. Doctors 
arrived with stomach pumps. 

The guests were carried to their 
homes. The hostess, wan and weak, 
went to her bed. The butler arrived 





with tea and toast and sedatives. 
“Horace,” says the lady, “ what 
have you done with the cat?” 
“Left him in the street, Madame,” 
says Horace, “right where he was 
‘run over.” 
—Pageant. 


Corporal Words of Mercy 


AN Ulster Bishop got into a railway 

carriage in Belfast. As the day 
was cold, he was rather muffled up 
and there was no trace of the 
episcopal red showing. A soldier in 
British uniform got into the carriage 
and within a few minutes the two 
had become friends. 

Said the soldier: “ You’re a parish 
priest, I presume, Father?” 

“I was—once,” responded 
prelate, somewhat hesitantly. 

“ Oh, the drink is terrible, Father,” 
said the soldier with evident sym- 
pathy. “I used to be a lance corporal 
ence, myself.” 


the 


—Assist. 


Saving Grace 
AN eccentric old lady confided to 
her neighbour that she kept her 

money at home, hidden in a coffee 
tn. 

“But,” reminded the neighbour, 
“you're losing interest.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” the old lady 
insisted, serenely. “I’m _ putting 
away a little extra, just for that.” 


Stew Bad! 


recruit at The Curragh had the 
habit of partaking of his dinner 

in a boisterous fashion. The noise 
was so loud that it upset the rest of 
the company. One day when the 
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Cribbing 


THe day before a big college 

game a bombshell burst on 
the coach with the office an- 
nouncement that the star player 
had been disqualified. The coach 
hurried to the principal to ask 
“ Why?” 

The teacher said : “We caught 
him cheating yesterday.” 

“] don’t believe my player 
would cheat,” the coach blustered. 
“ What evidence do you have ?” 

“The star athlete sat right 
across from the star student. 
When their exam. papers were 
compared, it was found the two 
were identical on the first nine 
questions.” 

“ But,” said the coach, “ that 
doesn’t prove anything. Maybe 
the player crammed.” 

“I can answer that best,” said 
the dean, “by the manner in 
which they replied to the last 
question. The star student wrote: 
‘I don’t know.’ The player 
wrote: ‘I don’t know either.’” 

—Family Digest. 











offensive sounds were at fortissime, 
a veteran strode towards the culprit 
and said: 

“May I help you?” 

“Help?” echoed the young 
soldier. “i don’t need any help.” 

“Sorry, lad,” said the veteran, “I 
thought perhaps you might wish te 
be dragged ashore.” 


Hang It All, Judge! 


Juvce Norpury could never resist 
the chance of a grim jest, even 

when wearing the black cap. 
“Aha, you rascal,” he told ome 

unfortunate sentenced to hang for 








T was the Sunday evening after a huge crowd had attended 

an All-Ireland final at Croke Park. A hungry fan queued 
for an hour after the match before getting a table in a 
Dublin café which had been doing record business all day. 
He gave his order to the tired, old waiter: “I want a 
thick, juicy steak, not overdone, nor yet underdone. You 
may serve it on a dry plate as the juice from itself shall 
be sufficient dressing.” After a fairly long interval ‘the 
waiter arrived and placed the plate in front of his hungry 
customer. On it was a dried-up slab of something that 
might have come from a cobbler’s bench. 

The customer. adjusted his spectacles and studied the 
phenomenon closely. “ What,” he exclaimed, “is this? Did 
I not make myself very clear?” “Oh, indeed, you did, 
sir,” replied the worried waiter, “ but when I told the cook 
all about it, he said if he had a steak like that left, he’d eat 
it himself.” 

—Connacht Sentinel. 
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stealing a watch, “you reached for 
time but grasped eternity!” 

Curran was one of the few lawyers 
with a quicker tongue—and the 
courage to use it. 

Norbury was asked at a Bar dinner 
enc day if he would care for some 
beef. 

“Is it hung?” he asked. 

“Oh,” interposed Curran, “ you 
have only to try it, and it is sure to 
be hung!” 

—Aimpan O'HANLON in The Irish 
Weekly. 


Quite ! 

A Famous lecturer was asked the 
formula of success in public 

speaking. 


“Well,” he said, “in promulgating 
your esoteric cogitations and articu- 
lating superficial, sentimental and 
psychological observations, beware of 
platitudinous ponderosity. Let your 
extemporancous decantations ‘end 
unpremeditated expatiations have 
intelligibility and veracious vivacity 
without rodemontade and thrasonical 
bombast. 

“ Sedulously avoid all polysyilabic 
profundity, pusillanimous vacuity, 
pestiferous profanity and similar 
transgressions. 

“Or to put it a bit differently,” 
he concluded, smiling, “ talk simply, 
naturally, and above all, don’t mse 
big words.” 


—Quote. 
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NEWLY-MARRIED they sat down to their first home-cooked 
turkey. 
“Smells wonderfui, dear,’ 
“What did you stuff it with?” 
“I didn’t have to stuff it, dear,” said his surprised wife. 
“ It wasn’t holiow!” 


” said the husband loyally. 








Building a wall to put the writing on. 


—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


“ Beats me how your wife manages to feed the brute.” 
—By courtesy of Happy Veriety. 





ETWEEN Belleek, on the north 

bank of the Erne, and Pettigo, a 

town half in Fermanagh, half in 
Donegal, with the Border running 
right through it, is the railway station 
ef Castle Caldwell. From it you can 
wander through woodland to the ruin 
of the old castle, which lies not more 
than a quarter of a mile away, and 
is in a very lovely situation near the 
water’s edge. 

At the entrance to the demesne 
you will see a stone carved in the 
shape of a big fiddle, with an in- 
scription on it which you can hardly 
read. 

A “Planter” named _ Francis 
Blennerhasset built the original 
castle in 1612, but some fifty years 
later it was bought by a rich Ennis- 
killen businessman named James 
Caldwell. This James Caldwell and 
his family have left a _ fragrant 
memory behind them in these parts, 
for they made themselves famous by 
their lavish hospitality, and James 
showed originality in the organisa- 
tion of diversions and entertainments 
for guests. The tradition was carried 
on by his heirs. 


"THERE was something flahoolach 

about most things those Caldwells 
did. For example, one of them had 
his own orchestra at the castle. Not 
only that, but he had a great six- 
oared barge in which he would take 


his guests and orchestra for outings 
on the lake. 

What I like about that particular 
Caldwell is that his custom was to 
encourage his musicians to participate 
in the refreshments he took with him 
in the barge for himself and has 
merry guests, who, by all accounts, 
must have had some great times. 

On one occasion an elated fiddler 
fell overboard and was drowned m 
the lough. The decent Caldwells 
had a memorial stone in the shape of 
a fiddle erected to the unfortunate 
man, and it appears that the incident 
put an end to those musical outings, 
and from then on the orchestra 
played only on shore. A poet wrote 
for them the rule to be observed 
henceforth : 

On firm lana only exercise your skill, 
There you may play and safely drink 
your fill. 


[7 is gone, gone—all that sort of 
thing! Gone are the flahoolach 
entertainments of the Caldwells, and 
all that remain are the old ruins and 
the fiddle stone to mark the sweet 
memory. This may seem of very 
little importance to the visitor. But 
Irish memories are usually sad, and it 
can do. little harm to mark the ex- 
ception. Besides, it explains the 

fiddle stone of Castle Caldwell. 
—CHARLES Durr in Ireland and 

the Irish. 
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Millionaire playwright, John Patrick is an O’Goggan, but he 
had hes own reasons for dropping the name 


Broadway Hit on a Farm 


HARRY GILROY 


J OuN Patrick, a journeyman play- 
wright who wrote The Teahouse 

of the August Moon in between a 
couple of movie scripts, is in a fair 
way to make $250,000 from his 
literary efforts of the last year. 

The facts upon which this estimate 
is based are these: Teahouse, a 
charitable satire on American and 
Oriental humanity as intertwined 
during early Occupation days on 
Okinawa, brings Patrick $2,100 a 
week while it runs at capacity—and 
it is likely to do that for at least a 
year. His two movies, The President’s 
Lady, about Andrew Jackson’s wife, 
and We Believe in Love, about 
Americans in Rome, were written at 
his usual rate of $2,000 a week, or 
$40,000 to $50,000 a movie. 

Then there are various bundles of 
smaller cash here and there, and per- 
haps the $20,000 he is drawing this 
year on earlier copyrights should also 
be included. 

Just what is a writer like who 
makes money at a rate which even a 
big industrialist would consider 
seemly ? 


E answer could be given by 
Police Chief Abe Stern, the noted 
rural Sherlock Holmes who guards 
Ramapo Township, in Rockland 
County, N.Y. Chief Stern, driving 
along lonely, hilly Haverstraw Road, 





ATRICK said that his farm life 
was healthly for him in more 
ways than the physical. 

“When I get up in the morn- 
ings I make some notes. If things 
go well I go to work at the type- 
writer. If not, I get out the trac- 
tor and yank out some more trees 
around the ploughed field. I 
make notes while I do that and 
pretty soon I go back to the 
typewriter. 

“ But I never work more than 
two hours at a stretch. I can’t 
lead a push-button life and be a 
writer. Working hard for your- 
self keeps your sense of the real 
values of life.” 











saw a suspicious character tampering 
with John Patrick’s mail box. De- 
scription: A sturdy guy in blue dun- 
garees with shirt-tail hanging out, 
brown hair fading towards grey, 
needing a haircut and shave, and 
with a kind of mopey blue eyes. 

“Hey, you,” said the chief, “ what 
are you doing in that mail box?” 

It was Patrick, of course, and this 
was the third time in his seven-year 
residence in the Chief’s bailiwick 
that he had been questioned by the 
policeman for his lawless taste in 
clothes, 

Patrick’s farm—named “ Hesey 
Hill” because it’s hilly amd he 
bought it with the proceeds of his 
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successful play of 1944-45, The 
Hasty Heart—is the place to get to 
know him. He lives there in a 
pleasart white cottage which he 
bought one afternoon, in a hurry. 

Patrick has a normally amiable 
face; however, it really lit up when 
he started to explain or demonstrate 
what a good farmer he was. He had 
cleared one patch of several acres and 
planted an orchard, another patch 
amd raised corn. He had five sheep 
and intended to have 300. 

He gave a lecture on the superi- 
ority of organic farming over any 
reance on chemicals, which was 
wtterly convincing to a visitor who 
knew nothing about cither kind of 
farming. Then, with the air most 
successful writers put on when they 
are showing their fortune in Utrillos, 
Patrick displayed a somewhat larger 
fortune in rotor-tillers and other ex- 
pensive, rather frightening farm 
machinery. 


"Tue = playwright’s fondness for 

animals also became apparent at 
various times during the day. There 
was a cat in a chair on the terrace 
eutside the cottage, another cat in a 
chair in the living-room, two cats in 
chairs in Patrick’s long, sunny writ- 
img room. 

Standing by the gate of the sheep 
lot, Patrick told the story of the 
career which has now brought him 
to such prosperity. He mentioned his 
paternal grandfather, an Irish immi- 
grant named O’Goggan, who sold 
pianos to the cattle barons of the 
South and West. Patrick dropped 
that name and legally adopted his 
present one years ago. 

He had a bitter experience, when 
just a child, with his parents—so 
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OMETIMES during the rehearsals 

of Teahouse actors would ask 

John Patrick what a certain line 
meant. 

“I'd have to say I didn’t 
know, or that I’d look over the 
play and give the answer the 
next day,” he admits. 

“That’s the very reason why 
a writer shouldn’t get involved 
with the actors—a line that was 
clear to you when you wrote it 
means something different six 
months later if you’re foolish 
enough to give an offhand 
opinion. 

“TI finally told the actors the 
story Lilian Gish told me about 
Sean O’Casey when she was 
playing in Within the Gates. He 
would come backstage during 
intermission and she asked why 
he didn’t go and enjoy the 
lobby chatter. ‘They ask me 
what the play is about,’ O’Casey 
said, ‘and I don’t know.’” 











tragic that he does not want it talked 
about even now. Cared for by aunts, 
he was sent to one private school 
after another. All he remembered of 
most of them was that he was cruelly 
beaten in the name of education. 
Eventual'y he acquired some learning 
at Holy Cross College of New Or. 
leans, Harvard and Columbia. 
HE began his writing career as a 

script writer for the National 
Broadcasting Company radio, and 
this led in time to his adapting for 
Helen Hayes such plays as Arrow- 
smith. Along with working for radio 
he set out to be a playwright. 

His first effort, Hell Freezes Over, 
a drama about an airship down in 





BROADWAY HIT ON 


polar regions, achieved Broadway 
production in 1935. 

The critics described it as one of 
the worst plays they had ever seen, 
but there was one critical note that 
turned out well for Patrick. George 
Jean Nathan said that Patrick should 
be tossed back “in the Hollywood 
ash-can ”. 

This apparently gave some talent 
scout the idea that Patrick was just 
the man for Hollywood and so he 
was sought out and hired. 


N the following two and a half years 

he worked on the scripts of twenty- 
four films. Asked what they were, he 
could only remember one was “about 
Mr. Moto and one about the Dionne 
quintuplets ”. 

Feeling that he had learned all he 
could about playwriting in Holly- 
wood, he left there in the late thirties 
and established himself in the con- 
trasting atmosphere of Boston. He 
wrote The Gentle Ghost, a play about 
a woman hanged for complicity in 
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the assassination of Abe Limcola 
(which finally appeared on Broadway 
in 1947 as The Story of Mary 
Surratt). 

He also wrote The Willow and I, 
which had a Broadway appearance in 
1942 just before Patrick went over- 
seas as an ambulance driver in the 
American Field Service, serving wah 
the British in Africa, the Near East 
and India. 


uT of his war experiences he wrote 

The Hasty Heart, about a bitter 
Scottish sergeant and some people 
who tried to befriend him. 

Since the war he has written The 
Curious Savage and Lo and Behold, 
both of which got some critical ap- 
proval but not enough, and he has 
become increasingly successful at 
adapting novels for the stage and 
screen. 

Patrick has never married. At 
forty-seven, he said, he was probably 
too old to enter such a complicated 
arrangement as matrimony. 
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Boys Will Be Boys 


Bors will be boys, but sometimes middle-aged men try it. 


© as well as you can today, and perhaps tomorrow you 


will be able to do better. 


MUCH happiness is overlooked because it doesn’t cost 


anything. 


GOOD way to relieve the monotony of your job is te 
think up ways of doing it better. 


Some folk can’t enjoy what they have because they are 
struggling so hard to get something else to enjoy. 


Gossip is one who talks to you about others; a bore is 
one who talks to you about himself; and a brifliant 
conversationalist is one who talks to you about yourself. 





The May Fly is now rising, and eager anglers are rushing off to the 


“ 


rivers and lakes 


MRS. VICTOR HURST 


OUGH MELVIN, Co. Leitrim, is a 
most attractive lake for anglers, 
largely because of the variety of 
fish to be caught in it. First and fore- 
most come the gillaroo trout. These 
lovely fish, almost golden in colour 
with brilliant red spots, are the most 
splendid fighters. Then there were 
the sonaghan, which actually are sea 
trout that have never gone back to 
the sea; and, in addition, the ordinary 
brown trout. 
All these varieties had quite dif- 
ferent habits when I was there. The 


gillaroo stuck more or less to the 


shallow water round the shores of 
the lake—indeed, it was surprising 
how near the edge they lay. One 
needed to fish one’s flies slowly as 
these fish came up with a slow head 
and tail rise, and need to be given 
time to hook themselves securely. 
Once hooked they played magnifi- 
cently, their bright colouring flash- 
ing in the shallow water; they were 
indeed sporting fish. 

The gillaroo can run up to 4 Ib., 
but those we caught ran mostly 
about 1 Ib. I think we had an odd 
two-pounder. The sonaghan, on the 
other hand, preferred deep water. 
Their average weight is supposed to 
be about j Ib. but we had one or two 


of 14 lb. They are great fighters, first 
diving down into the depths of the 
lake, then coming to the surface to 
jump. Their colour is curious—a sort 
of silvery green. They call for quicker 
striking than the gillaroo. 


ON the borderline, between shallow 

and deep water, it was difficult 
to know just how to fish, or whether 
to strike quickly or slowly. The 
brown trout behaved very normally, 
and we never had one of any size, 
though records show that they run 
up to 12 Ib. 

There are salmon in Lough Mel- 
vin, but I gathered that they usually 
ran up to the head of the lough and 
were mostly caught round Garrison, 
which aciually is in Fermanagh 

Although we purchased a number 
of Irish flies—Fiery Browns, Black 
Devils, and so on—our standard pat- 
terns, Butcher, Claret and Grouse, 
and Peter Ross, did just as well as 
the local ones. 


E had a most amusing ghillie on 
Melvin. A young man; he was a 
very good boatman and very keen. 
He spoke a curious lingo—Amer:can, 
mixed with Irish brogue—and ad- 
dressed us respectively as “ Your 
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Honour’s ladyship ” and “Say, Boss”, 
which did not seem to mix! 

I was fishing about half a mile 
above Ballyshannon on the Garden 
Wall beat, No. 6, when I had what 
I think is my most exciting experi- 
ence with a salmon. 

I was well out in the river, the 
ghillie in attendance, when a fish 
took me and in a flash almost all my 
backing had gone. The river there is 
broad and very swift-running, with 
a lot of rock and boulders to contend 
with. I felt helpless, as I could not 
move, due to the bad foothold, and I 
thought it would be impossible to 
get the fish back to me as he was 
heading for the sea. However, my 
ghillie quickly produced a piece of 
stout cord, which he lashed round 
my waist. This gave me confidence 
and after a while (it seemed hours) 
the fish began to tire and I realised I 
was master of him. 


WHEN he got near to gaffing point a 

companion came into the water 
and took over my “life line”, whilst 
the ghillie gaffed the fish. He was only 
15 Ib. but fresh from the sea a mile 
below, and I can safely say that 
never before or since have I played 
so lively a fish. 

This ghillie, whom we had for our 
two days on the river, was a grand 
type; a Donegal man—standing about 
6 ft. 3 in.—actually he was a typical 
Highlander, both in manner and 
speech. 


Cw D 


EVERY man desires to live long, but 
“ no man would be old. 
rs 
I NEVER wonder to see men wicked, 
but I often wonder to sce them not 
ashamed. 


The Lady with the Lamp 


Light 


g in 
Crimea 


the 


“\LORENCE NIGHTINGALE began her 

} studies at a Catholic hospital, 

and at one time decided to be- 
come a Catholic. 

On a visit to Rome as a young 
woman, she met the future Cardinal 
Manning, who was then on the brink 
of conversion. She discussed with 
him her growing interest in the sick 
poor. 

She came upon him again in Lon- 
don after he had been ordained. He 
helped her by protecting and placing 
in the Convent of the Good Shep- 
herd a young girl she had rescued 
from prostitution but for whom she 
had failed to obtain a place in any 
Church of England institution. 


1ERE was a long correspondence in 
which the future Cardinal gave 
her much advice and consolation. 

In her letters to him she signed 
herself “ Your weary penitent”, and 
once wrote: “If you knew what a 
home the Catholic Church would be 
to me! All that I want I should find 
in her. All my difficulties would be 
removed. I have laboriously to pick 
up, here and there, crumbs by which 
to live. She would give me daily 
bread. . . . Why cannot I enter the 
Catholic Church at once, as the best 
form of truth I have ever known?” 

But she seemed unable fully to 
accept the discipline of the Church, 
and her biographer, Cecil Woodham 
Smith, says: “ She had no conception 
cf submission in the Catholic sense.” 
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Fr. Manning could not accept her 
as a convert, but he arranged for her 
to study in a Catholic hospital staffed 
by nursing nuns. 


ESPITE discouragement from her 

family, she went to Paris to enter 
a hospital of the Sisters of Charity 
and be given hospital training, wear- 
ing the dress of a postulant. 

She presented herself to the Rev. 
Mother and was approved. But only 
a day or so before she was to become 
a member of the hospital staff she 
was forced by the illness of her 
grandmother to go back to England. 

At last she did join the nuns, but 
became herself ill after a fortnight 
and returned to England again. 

When two years later she went out 
to the Crimea, one of the only three 
personal letters she took with her 
was from Fr. Manning, commending 
her to the protection, adoration and 
imitation of the Sacred Heart. 

It was he who arranged that 
Catholic nuns should join her party. 
Some were Sisters of Mercy from a 
convent in Bermandscy, in south- 
east London, others members of the 
Society of the Faithful Virgin from 
Norwood sent to join her by their 
foundress, Mother St. Mary, at the 
request of Bishop Grant. 

The Norwood nuns belonged to a 
congregation that had experience of 
nursing cholera, one of the scourges 
of the Crimea. 

The inclusion of nuns in the party, 
in the anti-Catholic atmosphere of 
the time, raised a storm of Protestant 
protests which Florence Nightingale 
resisted. 

Lady Mary Stanley, sister of the 
famous Dean Stanicy of Westminster 
and an intended convert, joined her 
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ORENCE NIGHTINGALE and her 

first party of nurses arrived 
in the Crimea 100 years ago and 
centenary celebrations are being 
held this month throughout 
Britain. Florence Nightingale 
was born on May 12. 











in the Crimea with fifteen Irish nuns 
under Mother Frances Bridgeman, 
of Kinsale. 


‘Tue Bermondsey nuns, shortly after 

their return from the Crimea, 
founded the Catholic Hospital of St. 
John and St. Elizabeth, in St. John’s 
Wood, London. 

Into old age—and she lived to be 
ninety, dying im 1910—Florence 
Nightingale recalled her days im 
Rome when she had first been drawn 
towards the Church, as the happiest 
in her life. “I never enjoyed any 
time so much,” she wrote. Moreover, 
she never lost an attraction that she 
developed as a young woman for 
the Catholic mystics. 

Fanny Margaret Taylor, an Angli- 
can, who joined Florence Nightin- 
gale in the Crimea at the age of 
twenty-one, was so deeply impressed 
by the Catholics she met out there 
that she became a convert. She made 
her first Holy Communion in the 
battle area. 

It was not only the work of the 
nuns and chaplains that moved her. 
More especially she was impressed 
by the living faith she found in the 
letters home dictated to her by 
Catholic Irish soldiers. 

After the war, as Mother Magda- 
len Taylor, with the help of Cardinal 
Manning and the Jesuits, she founded 
the Poor Servants of the Mother of 
God. 
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He did a post-grad course im science-fiction and then funked an— 


Approach to an Oracle 


KEVIN FALLER 


tstrors leave things: fruit, 

cigarettes, magazines. The maga- 

zines are usually the last things 
that a convalescent gets around to, 
and so it was with me. A few years 
ago, the bundle of magazines would 
have been made up of westerns and 
thrillers. Now, at least a third of the 
bunch belonged to the class known 
as science-fiction. 

Like many of the pre-war genera- 
tion, I had read my course in science- 
fiction in the nineteen-thirties; and 
had been as unaware as the non- 
reader that some of the strongest 
citadels of knowledge had fallen to 
the scientists; because, in those days, 
science-fiction was not taken as liter- 
ally as—apparently—it deserved. 

With a certain amount of respect, 
then, when convalescence had reached 
that stage, I picked up a varnished 
cover of the nineteen-fifties. There 
was one immediate difference from 
the earlier magazines: the contents- 
page carried the names of two well- 
known Irish writers. 


I DECIDED to start at page one and see 

how far interest would go. A few 
days later, still shaky from the “ flu” 
but on my feet, I was reading the last 
story in the last science-fiction maga- 
zine, and approaching a big decision: 
was this new, or renewed addiction 
to be discarded along with the lemon- 
drinks and aspirin? Or was I to be- 
come one of the many who set-off 


the fireworks of science-fiction in the 
grey murk of materialism? 


[L!*£ many a better man before me, 

I compromised. About a week later 
I brought from the public library a 
big book in a cool blue cover. It 
didn’t look as if it belonged on the 
same shelf as the flashy-looking 
magazines; but the only big differ- 
ence between them was that the 
magazines dealt with science-fiction 
and the book with science-facts. 

Any book on the history of science 
will contain—when it comes to 
modern times—a large section of 
what is usually called the new era in 
physics. In the rarefied atmosphere 
of this sectien the names that most 
frequently dazzle the eye are those 
of Einstein, Schroedinger and Heisen- 
berg. I turned to this section first, to 
make sure that the book from the 
library wasn’t too old. The names 
were there. 

I discovered also that the book was 
one which had beguiled my tcens; 
but it had never been what might be 
termed “an open book”; so I skipped 
the ancient history and began again 
at the section on modern physics. 

My reading brought me eventually 
to the celebrated formula; the for- 
mula to which Schroedinger and 
Heisenberg had been the first to 
come, though they had approached 
it—so to speak—from different direc- 
uions. 
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T is a simple enough formula to 

look at, but quite beyond my com- 
prehension. I looked from it to the 
footnote which declared that, accord- 
ing to Eddington, this formula lies 
at, or close-by, the root of everything 
in the physical world. 

A few pages later, stemming from 
this equation and with some aiten- 
tion from Eddington, the principle of 
indeterminacy was in full flower. 
Now it is usually called the principle 
of uncertainty, and is regarded as 
being as important as the principle 
of relativity. And once again the 
names of Schroedinger and Heisen- 
berg danced before my eyes. 

I put down the book. 

There was some subtle difference 
in my reactions to it now and at the 
time I had first read it. 

What was the difference? 

Perhaps I understood it better! 

To be truthful, I understood it 
less. 

Then what was the difference? 


[tT was this: the man who owned one 

of the names, dancing before my 
eyes, and myself, had come to live in 
the same city. 

I glanced around. It was about 
nine o’clock on a still, chill January 
night. The old people were snoozing 
round the fire. A card-game had re- 
duced a group of younger adults to a 
tense silence, fretted by what sounded 
like the tearing of paper: in a dim 
corner one of the youngsters was 
taking to pieces the telephone direc- 
tory. 

I rescued it and turned to the S’s; 
and there he was: Erwin Schroe- 
dengee, 

The address was the startling part. 
It was only necessary to walk out the 
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back-door, take a few short-cuts, and 
five minutes would bring me to his 
house. 

Easy enough—or so it seemed for 
a moment—to don coat and shoes 
and take a stroll before supper. 

Supposing I reached his house? 

I thought about it for a moment. 

Supposing I gathered courage to 
enter his garden and knock on his 
door; supposing the door opened: 
what valid reason could I give for 
disturbing him? 


“THERE seemed to be—if no valid 

reason—some sort of right; the 
sort of right that allows the layman 
to buttonhole the priest or politician 
and ask if everything is going as 
scheduled with the plans of eternity 
or five years. 

Perhaps this was not much to go 
on; but it was on this that I went 
out into the silent night and walked 
through the frozen suburbs. Reach- 
ing the road on which the house 
stood, I walked slowly, watching the 
even numbers on my left until I came 
to the number sought. 

I paused outside the gate and 
gazed at the semi-detached. Light 
came through an upstairs window 
and the hall-door. A shadow in the 
porch suggested a largish, reclining 
dog. It was at this moment that my 
excuse for entering seemed most in- 
adequate. 

I went through the gate and along 
the short path, glancing warily at the 
dog whic: would, I expected, be an 
alert breed of watch-dog. It turned 
out to be a sheep-dog—one eye 
closed, the other not unfriendly. I 
leaned over Sie dog and pressed the 
bell. In very few seconds a man 
shadowed the glass. 
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"T#£ shadow stooped. A voice asking 

who was there came through the 
letter-box. My reply was a mixture 
of purr and salutation. 

The shadow began to straighten up. 
The dog got to its feet and was wag- 
ging its tail. 

I realised then that the opening of 
the door would be the climax of the 
episode; because, standing outside 
on the doorstep, I was not alone: 
with me was Erwin Schroedinger— 
the Schroedinger of my imagination, 
formed by the readings in science 
and fiction. 

All this came to mind more vividly 
than can be told in a fraction of the 
time, as I watched his hands begin 
to move towards the lock of the 
door. 

Behind the door was the real man. 

Behind my eyes a tall, spare man, 
with a fine brow and eyes, a strong 
nose and chin, cheeks with vertical 
clefts, a firm yet good-humoured 
mouth—my imaginary Erwin Schroe- 
dinger—waited for the opening of a 
door to destroy him. 

The shadows sharpened as the 
hands came towards lock and tinted 
glass. 


"THe dog pushed against my leg, 
reminding me that I still had a 


few seconds left in which to turn 
and run; but the shadows behind 
glass, fastening on the lock, had a 
hypnotic effect. 

I had time to tell myself what a 


fool I was to have allowed vulgar 
curiosity—for it was nothing more— 
to waste my potent image of a great 
contemporary oracle. 

The lock clicked, the storm-board 
of the door scraped over the step, 
and the door retreated. 

The light came at me from behind 
the figure, making of it the solid 
shadow of a man who seemed to be 
wearing a robe, probably a dressing- 
gown. 

He stood quite still, waiting—for 
what seemed a very long time—for 
me to speak. 

The dog had bounded in and was 
scampering in the background. In a 
moment the man would turn to 
quieten the animal, and the light 
would fall on his face. 


] HAD brought along a number of 
questions, stupid and uninformed 
questions, probably, which could not 
have received intelligent answers; 
but, at the moment, it was a question 
which I had not brought, which I 
had never even contemplated asking 
as I came up the road and into his 
garden, that moved my tongue: 

I asked was this the house of 
Patrick Murphy. 

The shadow of the head shook. A 
voice with the trace of a foreign 
accent regretted that it did not know 
where Mr. Murphy lived. Then the 
door was closed politely. 

Erwin Schroedinger—the one that 
I know—breathed again. 


Gwe od 


L4zY : 


The man who had himself wakened three times 


every morning for the pleasure of being told it was not 


yet time to get up. 


y the time you're important enough to take two hours 
for lunch, the doctor limits you to a glass of milk. 








The Unfortunate 
Mr. Robert Emmet 


DR. R. B. MCDOWELL 





the fall of the Bastille and the 

Act of Union were for Europe a 
period of intense intellectual ferment. 
And Trinity College, Dublin, a 
university in a parliamentary capital, 
was bound to be stirred by the con- 
tending currents of thought. 

Admittedly the majority of the 
dons were Protestant clergymen, who 
encouraged their pupils to sustained 
hard work on the academic course 
rather than to political speculation. 
As for the board, it tried to insulate 
college against political excitement, 
and attempted to stop debates on 
political subjects in the College His- 
torical Society. 

Among the undergraduates opinion 
was divided. A sentence in William 
Norcott’s presidential address to the 
College Historical Society in 1793 
catches the contemporary mood : 

“The human disposition naturally 
thirsting after novelty was captivated 
by the fraternising spirit and assumed 
a passion for republics. Perplexity of 
sentiment succeeded, a literary world 
burst, and a chaos of new doctrines 
has confused our imaginations.” 

A satirical verse writer of some 
force, Norcott secured a civil service 


f >~ dozen years or so between 


post in Malta, lost it, became a 
Mohammedan at Constantinople, re- 
canted, and was put to death. 


UNDERGRADUATES formed small 
societies of United Irishmen. 
-rominent among them was Robert 

Emmet, who after entering in 1793 

had a brilliant undergraduate career. 

His fixed opinions and ornate, fer- 

vent oratory impressed his contem- 

poraries both in a small debating 
society of which he and Thomas 

Moore were members, and in the 

College Historical Society, to which 

he was elected in December, 1797. 
Emmet spoke in favour of two 

motions: “that unlimited freedom of 

discussion is the best means of stop- 
ping the progress of erroneous 
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THE UNFORTUNATE 
epinions ”, and “ that a soldier should 
eonsider the motives of a war before 
he engages in it”. The first was 
carried by twenty-seven votes to 
twenty, the second lost by sixteen to 
twenty-one. 

Finally, in 1798, a fortnight before 
he was expelled from the College, he 
was fined for failing to be present to 
eppose the motion “ that individual 
happiness is more promoted by matri- 
mony than by celibacy”. Though 
Moore took Emmet’s place, the 
motion was carried by twenty-two 
votes tO six. 

On April roth, 1798, the Earl of 
Clare, as Vice-Chancellor, and Dr. 
Duigenan, nominated by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, began their cele- 
brated three-day Visitation of the 
College. 

Clare, with his hectoring deter- 
mination, political self-confidence and 
contemptuous good nature, domi- 
mated the scene. 


Nineteen members of the College 
were expelled as United Irishmen, 
including Robert Emmet, who did 
not appear at the Visitation and was 


described by 
wicked and 
College. 


“the most 
radical in 


Clare as 
extreme ” 
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BY were a mixed group, ranging 

from Thomas Corbett, a B.A. of 
seven years’ standing, to junior fresh- 
men. Six were Sizars, five were 
Scholars. Five were Catholics, the 
others apparently Protestants. They 
were from all parts of Ireland, and 
their social origins were diverse. In 
later life one, William Corbett, was 
to become a general in the French 
service, and another, Daniel O’Shea, 
a professor in the East India College 
at Haileybury and a distinguished 
Orienralist. 

In the course of the Visitation 
Clare liberally distributed advice. He 
severely condemned duelling among 
the undergraduates, threatening to 
urge the disbandment of the College 
corps if that savage practice con- 
tinued. He also warned undergradu- 
ates that if they wished to become 
learned, religious and great men they 
should abstain from joining political 
associations while at the University. 

Turning to the senior members of 
the University, he directed that 
tutors should sleep within the walls, 
and that they should deliver evening 
lectures, “ which produce a break and 
most useful employment in the even- 


ing ” 
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OURNALISM can claim to be the highest form of literature; 
for all the highest hterature is journalism. 
The writer who aims at producing the platitudes which 


are “not for an age, but for 
all 
ail 


in being unreadable in 


bis reward 
Plato and 


all ume” has 
ages: whilst 


Aristophanes trying to knock some sense into the Athens 
of their day, Shakespeare peopling the same Athens with 
Elizabethan mechanics and Warwickshire hunts, Ibsen 
photographing the local doctors and vestrymen of a 
Norwegian parish, Carpaccio painting the life of St. Ursula 
exactly as if she was’a lady living im the next strect to 
him, are still alive. 
—Berrnarp Suaw, The Sanity of Art. 
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Master of 


EV. VERNON WILLIAM RUSSELL, 
formerly Master of the Music at 

Westminster Cathedral, once served 

as curate of Aghade, 
| of Co. Carlow, from 
|} 1884 to 1888. He left 
— Ireland and was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church. 
Some years of study at St. Bede’s 
College in Rome led to his ordina- 
tion there in 1904. 

A skilled musician, Father Russell 
was appointed to Westminster Cathe- 
dral to assist the late Sir Richard 
Terry, whom he succeeded as Master 
of the Cathedral Music in 1924. 

—Trinity. 
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SURVIVORS FROM A SPANISH WRECK 
settled in Donegal about 1823. 

All on board were lost except two 
__Cé#rctthners, Coane, who 
| DONEGAL | came ashore at Glen- 

colmcille, and made 

————=—" their way to Killy- 

begs, where they settled, with three 
Conwell brothers. 

One of the Conwells later went to 
America, where he married a wealthy 
Spanish countess. A nephew, Pat, in- 
herited the American estate, and he 
in his turn bequeathed it to a sister, 
Mary, who only recently came back 
to Ireland. 

The friendship between the Coanes 
and the Conwells, so dramatically 
established, continued through the 
generations. 

The Coane brothers seem to have 
spent some short time roaming the 
roads of Donegal as tinkers. Then 
both married into the Browne family. 


the Music 


Originally the Brownes were 
pirates. Their headquarters were at 
Teelin and Glencolmcille. In their 
wooden ships, they so harried the 
forces of George II of Engiand that 
he bribed them to join his Navy as 
captains and admirals! 

—Marig O’REIty in the Irish 
Independent. 


[LONG BEFORE BELFAST REACHED ITS 
pre-eminence as the Capital of 
Ulster, Carrickfergus was a walled 
“e —,, and fortified city, in 
| ANTRIM | which for a period of 
200 years the Assizes 
for the County of An- 
trim were held in the old court- 
house, built about 1613, to the de- 
sign of Inigo Jones, the architect of 
the Royal Chapel at Whitehall. 

Many famous trials took place at 
the Carrick Assizes. One which at- 
tracted much attention was that of 
Mary Butters, who, in 1808, was 
accused of witchcraft. 

It appeared that Mary had been 
asked to cure a cow belonging to a 
farmer at Carnmoncey, who found 
that the animal’s milk would not 
make butter. Mary went to his house 
and put a weird concoction to boil in 
a pot on the fire. She must have 
made the brew too strong, for the 
fumes given off suffocated the far- 
mer’s wife, his son, and an old 
woman who was in the house at the 
time. No details of the evidence are 
available, but in the end the prisoner 
was discharged by Proclamation. 


—Ireland’s Saturday Night. 
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i—E “FULTON” IN THE NAME OF 

Most Rev. Dr. Fulton J. Sheen, 
silver-tongued orator of the Catho- 
lic Church in 
America, is a link 
with Roscommon. 
The ecclesiastic’s 
grandmother was a Fulton from 
Croghan, near Boyle, where he still 
has kinsfolk. 





ROSCOMMON 





—Irish Catholic. 


N THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
when between 3,000 and 5,000 
people emigrated annually from 
Waterford to 
N e wfoundland, 
the value of 
trade between 
both places amounted to £1,500,000 
a year. There were branches ef 
Waterford business houses in New- 
foundiand and agents from that 
country were employed here. 

Since priests were not then allowed 
to settle in Newfoundland, the Irish 
exiles had to make the dangerous 
2,000-mile journey so that their chil- 
dren could be baptised in Waterford. 
Later, however, a Gaelic-speaking 
bishop established a diocese there at 
the request of the settlers. 

—FRANK HEYLIN. 





| 
WATERFORD | 
| 








ALTHOUGH DanteL MACcLIsE Is UN- 

questionably the most celebrated 

of Cork painters, it is sometimes said 

that he cannot be fairly 

| claimed even as an Irish- 

K | man, because his father 

~ €ame to Cork after ser- 

vice in a Scottish regiment, and spelt 
his name as Alexander McLeish. 

But he made his home in Cork and 

became a merchant there, and he 

married at the Presbyterian church 

in Pembroke Street, in 1797. His 

wife, Rebecca Buchanan, though her 


name was apparently Scottish, was 
also then resident in Cork. 

Daniel MacLise was born in Cork, 
and was baptised in the same church 
in February, 1806. He was taught at 
a day school in Cork and then started 
work in Newenham’s Bank. He soon 
showed his desire to become an artist. 

His first success arose out of the 
visit of Sir Walter Scott to Cork in 
1825, when MacLise was a boy of 
nineteen. He had acquired a great 
skill in making pencil portraits, and 
he lay in wait for Scott as he was 
coming out of the Imperial Hotel, 
and made a rapid sketch from life. 
Working all night, he elaborated it 
into a clever portrait, after watching 
Scott again while he examined books 
in Bolster’s bookshop. The drawing 
was then exhibited in a shop window, 
signed both by Scott and the artist, 
and was subsequently lithographed 
and widely sold. 

It made the young man’s reputa- 
tion, and he soon received many 
commissions to do similar portraits 
of notable people in Cork. 

—Pror. DENIS GWYNN. 


AYO, THIRD LARGEST COUNTY IN 

pointment of Dr. Wil- 
aed 
| MAYO 

~ College, as Bishop of 

Primate of All-Ireland, Cardinal 

the hierarchy in the Western 

Bishop O’Boyle, of Killala; Arch- 


Ireland, claims to have set up an 

ecclesiastical record. With the ap- 

liam Philbin, Professor 

of Theology at Maynooth 

Clonfert, five of the six bishops in 

Connaught now are Mayo men. The 
D’Alton, is also a Mayo man. 

The five Mayo-born members of 
province are Bishop Browne, of Gal- 
way; Bishop Fergus, of Achonry; 
bishop Walsh, of Tuam, and Dr. 
Philbin. = __The Catholic Times. 


Cw od 
A FRIEND walks in when the rest of the world walks out. 





“I swished my ashplant all round the room but it encountered nothing ” 


The Horror House of Cork Hill 


J. F. BYRNE 


* 


OWARDS the end of 1902, a house 
Lo Cork Hill, Dublin, became 

vacant. This house was about 
150 yards from the entrance to the 
Castle Yard. It stood almost directly 
opposite the City Hall, and next 
door to the Mail office which was on 
the corner of Parliament Street. 

For a considerable time before 
this, my cousin Mary had entertained 
the idea of renting a house in a 
good business district; a house large 
enough to provide dwelling accom- 
modation for the four of us, together 
with at least two rooms for her own 
church business, and also a floor, 
preferably on the street level, suit- 
able to be sublet as a business office 

‘hen Mary saw this vacant house 
on Cork Hill, she thought it was just 
what she was looking for, and having 
talked the matter over with the rest 
of us, we all decided that she and I 
should have a look at it. On inquiry, 
we learned that the owner of the 
house was one Walter Butler, who at 
that time was City Architect. 

Mary and I had a talk with Mr. 
Butler in his residence, and he 
arranged to have a man meet us at 
the house at 9 A.M. the following 
morning and let us view it. 


NEXT morning, Mary and I met a 
young man at the hall door of the 


house, and he let us in to sec it. 





OHN FRANCIS ByRNE, exile 

author of this article, was born 
in Dublin, in the seething politi- 
cal era when Ireland was battl- 
ing for Home Rule. Along with 
James Joyce, he attended Belve- 
dere College and University Col- 
lege. 

In 1910 Mr. Byrne went to 
New York, where he became a 
reporter, editorial writer, and 
daily columnist, contributing at 
different times to the Daily 
News Record, the New York 
Times, Poor’s Manual and the 
Wall Street Journal. 

A friend of many of the politi- 
cal and literary giants of the new 
Ireland, he will be remembered 
for ever as “ Cranly ” of Ulysses. 











We found it was in very fair con- 
dition, but requiring, of course, the 
customary cleaning, painting, renova- 
tion of wall paper, and some minor 
improvements. 

One thing we noticed, with very 
little concern more than thinking it 
odd, was that on the front of the 
mantelpiece in the top back room 
was written very prominently, in 
several places, the one word, 
“ Ghosts ”. 

Altogether Mary and I spent 
nearly an hour inspecting the place, 
and making tentative plans how we 
would fix it up and settle in it. 


Condensed from Silent Years (New York: Farrar, Straus and Young. $4.00) 
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While we were looking, cogitating 
and planning, we twice heard the 
footsteps of other people, apparently, 
like ourselves, looking over the 
house, and we assumed that the 
owner had also arranged to let other 
prospective tenants view the place 
simultaneously with us. So when 
Mary and I, having concluded our 
inspection and planning, were taking 
leave of the young man who was 
standing at the open hall door, I 
said to him just for talk sake: “ You 
had other people in to look over the 
house; how do you think they liked 
it?” 

He answered with more emphasis 
than seemed to be required: “ No- 
body entered this house since you 
went into it. I have stood here all 
the time without moving a step from 
this open hall door, and I have let 
nobody but you two into the place.” 
had interviews 


two more 


Mary 


with Mr. Butler, as a result of 
which he agreed to accept her as 
tenant on a monthly basis, but he re- 
fused to do any renovation or im- 


provement in the house unless we 
would give him a full year’s rent of 
£60 in advance. 

Well, after deliberating the project 
for a few days, we scraped together 
the required £60, which Mary gave 
in cash to Mr. Butler. He in turn 
gave her a receipt, with a compre- 
hensive memorandum of the whole 
transaction. He also gave her the 
keys of the house. 

In the early afternoon of the day 
on which this occurred, Mary went 
to the house to make a thorough 
final study of what she wanted done, 
and how she wanted it. While in the 
house alone, she again heard foot- 
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steps of people walking through it; 
these footsteps being especially loud 
on the stairs from the basement to 
the top. These noises were so real 
that she went down to the hall door 
to see whether she had inadvertently 
failed to close it properly. But the 
hall door was closed tight. 

When she had finished her study 
of the house, Mary prepared to 
come home, first making sure that 
the back door and any accessible 
windows were firmly closed. Then 
when she emerged from the hall 
door, she turned and locked it care- 
fully, and as she did so, a man whom 
she had noticed for some time stand- 
ing outside on the footpath came 
over to her and said: “Miss 
Fleming, I’d like to talk to you.” 


MARY took in at a glance that this 
man was a decent fellow. He 
seemed like a prosperous tradesman, 
of about her own age, and his 
manner was gentlemanly. So when 
Mary nodded: “Yes, you may,” he 
said: “ You don’t know me, ma’am, 
but I know you; for years ago I was 
a friend of your Uncle Matt Byrne; 
and I want to advise you that if 
you’re thinking of taking this house 
here, don’t do it. The place is 
haunted. I know what I’m talking 
about—and it’s not hearsay.” 
“ But,” said Mary, “I have already 
taken the house and got the keys.” 
“Well then, ma’am, all I can say 
is I'm terribly sorry. It was in the 
basement of this very house here that 
the Invincibles used to meet before 
the Phoenix Park murders. I saw 
them here myself, often and often— 
James Carey, young Tim Kelly, Joe 
Brady, and the rest of them. It’s an 
awful pity you should have anything 
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to do with a house like this. But | 
wish ye all the luck in the world, 
and, of course, I don’t think very 
much wrong can happen to a good 
woman like you.” 


TH night at dinner and later, we 

did not lack subjects for con- 
versation and speculation. Mary was 
positive she had never before me 
the man who had claimed friendship 
with my father; and she was full of 
regret that, as she explained, she was 
so preoccupied with their conversa- 
tion, she never thought of asking 
him for, and he did not give, either 
his name or address. 

On the morning of the day after, 
which was a Saturday, I went round 
alone to the house, bringing along 
with a candlestick, candles, and 
wax matches. 

I went through the house, without 
a microscope, it’s true, but in much 
the same way as Sherlock Holmes 
might have done. In the whole house 
I saw nothing out of the ordinary 
except one thing, and that was in the 
west wall of the back kitchen in the 
basement. In this wall there was a 
recession, as if there had been a 
small opening into another smaller 
cellar, or apartment, or possibly, 
tunnel. This opening, into whatever 
had been there, or may have still 
been there, was about four and one- 
half feet high and about the same in 
width, but it was bricked up, and 
no attempt had ever been made to 
conceal this former opening; just the 
plain bricks and mortar, with no 
plaster or other covering. 

In all other respects, so far as I 
saw, there was nothing in the house 
out of the ordinary; and moreover 
during the half-hour or so it took 


me 


me to scrutinise the place from 
bottom to top, nothing out of tse 
ordinary occurred. I decided then to 
postpone further investigation till 
that night. 

ONE of us had ever been in the 

house late at night, and I wanted 
to see what would happen; so I left 
the candlestick, candles, and a box 
of vestas just inside the hall door, 
which I locked carefully from the 
outside, 

After dinner, I 
National Library, carrying with me, 
as I occasionally did, a stout ash- 
plant. When the Library closed at 
about five minutes to ten, I walked 
from there with Paddy Merriman 
and Skeffington to the entrance to 
Trinity College on College Green. 
Here I said good night to my two 
companions and walked straight west 
on Dame Street to the house on 
Cork Hill, which I entered at about 
ten-fifteen. 

When inside, I lit my candle, and 
locked and bolted the hall door. I 
then went once more through the 
house from bottom to top, giving 
special attention to the back door 
and to two windows in the back of 
the house which might have been 
accessible from outside. Then I con- 
tinued up to the top floor of the 
house where I had decided to keep 
my vigil, Up here I put out my 
candle, afterwards trimming the wick 
by the light of a wax vesta, so that 
it could be relit quickly when re- 
quired. 


went to. the 


the 

cand'e little 
vague. But I was of the firm opinion 
that the noises in the house were due 


putting out 


MY purpose in 


was, perhaps, a 
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to natural and not to spiritual causes. 
It was part of my thought that per- 
haps someone had found a way of 
getting into the house for some pur- 
pose or another and that if there was 
a light, he would be warned. 

I stood there in the top front room 
of the house; but I was not com- 
pletely in the dark. For through the 
two windows some light did enter 
the room from the tall electric arc- 
burner street lamps. It was very cold 
that night, but that didn’t trouble 
me much because I was warmly clad, 
and with a frieze overcoat. 


STOOD looking out of the windows 

watching the few vehicles and 
pedestrians outside, and noting the 
infrequent passing of the well-lit 
Inchicore trams. From time to time 
I looked at my watch, and as one 
tram climbed the hill on its way to 
Inchicore, I said to myself that must 
be the last tram tonight from 
Nelson’s Pillar. 

At this very moment there arose, 
apparently from the basement, a 
sudden loud noise as of many per- 
sons tramping the kitchen floor and 
up the stairway to the hall. It was 
but the work of an instant for me to 
take off my cumbersome overcoat; 
throw it on the floor between the 


two windows; hang my ashplant by 
its crook over my left forearm; seize 
the candlestick with candle and 
vestas, and go out to the top lobby 


At this point, standing still in the 

darkness, the din of the scuffle in 
the basement was much louder, and 
for perhaps thirty seconds continued 
unabated. Then suddenly I heard a 
thud which seemed to shake the 
whole house to its foundations, and 
this thud was followed immediately 
by the sound of heavy bumping on 
the stairway from the hall to the 
basement. 

Then, after a complete silence for 
about ten seconds, there was the 
sound of a heavy footstep mounting 
the first flight of stairs up from 
the hall. These footsteps continued 
slowly but heavily up to the first 
lobby directly beneath me. 


WHEN the fcotsteps continued to 

a.cend, I lit my vesta, which gave 
nearly as much light as would the 
candie, and looked over the hori- 
zontal balustrade to the flight 
immediately below, but there was no 
one in sight. I then applied my burn- 
ing vesta to the candle, the while 
the footsteps reached the top land- 
ing and were coming up the last 
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flight to the lobby on which I stood. 

Holding my candlestick in my right 
hand I grasped my ashplant near its 
ferrule, with the intention of laying 
about with its sturdy crook, but this 
I remembered from experience was 
no way to handle my stick because 
it would give my adversary a chance 
to grab it by the crook and pull it 
away from me. So I let my stick 
drop in my fist till I grasped the 
crook, and meanwhile the heavy 
steps continued till they sounded 
right beside me on the lobby where 
I stood, and then they passed 
through the open door into the top 
back room. 


[NSTANTLY I followed, but there was 

nothing out of place in the room, 
and I found myself standing there, 
in utter silence. The sound of the 
footsteps had ceased. 

This was a small room, about 
thirteen feet square, and for perhaps 
five seconds I stood still in its centre, 
listening. But there was no sound. 
Then I swished my ashplant, this 
way and that, all round the room, 
but it encountered nothing. Looking 
towards the mantelpiece I observed 
the word “Ghosts” splattered over 
it, and at the sight of this I became 
incensed. 

I stepped over and = slashed 
viciously with my ashplant on the 
many places where the word was 
written, as if in slashing at the word 
I was slashing at the thing it con- 
noted. 

Suddenly I realised what I was 
doing and I was mortified. I recalled 
in a flash the soliloquy of Hamlet, 
in which he berates himself that he 
should “fall a-cursing, like a very 
drab, a scullion”. I had not fallen 
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a-cursing in words, but the futile 
whacks of my plant were an outward 
manifestation of exactly the same 
mood which the Dane decried, and 
my principal feelings became at once 
both shame and disgust. 


LEFT the room without further 

ado, went into the front room, 
put on my overcoat, descended to 
the hall and then to the cellar, look- 
ing rather perfunctorily to see if 
there was anything untoward. There 
wasn’t anything out of the way, as I 
knew well there wouldn’t be. And 
then I stepped out of the house into 
the bleak night and a deserted street. 

That night and early morning I 
walked out to Rathfarnham by way 
of Harold’s Cross, returning through 
Rathmines. I turned into Harcourt 
Street and around Stephen’s Green, 
and then home. I wanted to make 
up my mind what was best to do. 

Next day, as we sat around after 
dinner, I brought the matter swiftly 
to a head by saying that I had de- 
cided we shoujd not move into the 
house. I narrated very briefly and 
without detail my visit of the pre- 
ceding night. I made it clear that, 
speaking for my part, I hated to 
come to this decision, but that there 
was nothing else for us to do but 
Stay out. 


‘ 


AND then the very practical Mary 
said : “ What about our £60? We'll 
never get that back.” “No,” I ad- 


mitted, “I don’t think there’s the 
slightest chance of that, but you and 
I can go to Mr. Butler in his office 
first thing in the morning, and see 
what he’ll do about it.” 

Well, we went to Mr. Butler, but 
he wasn’t in his office, so we didn’t 





see him until that evening in his 
home. When Mary told him she had 
changed her mind about taking the 
place and why, I could see that he 
wasn’t a bit surprised. But he said 
he couldn’t, and he didn’t, give us 
any assurance about returning the 
money. 

Mary ended the interview by say- 
ing to him: “Well, Mr. Butler, I 
hope your conscience will be your 
guide as to what you ought to do. 
As for us, although we surely can’t 
afford to lose that money, we don’t 
want the house, so I’m giving you 
back the keys and washing my hands 
of the whole transaction.” 


Now let me ask you, what would 
you have done, had you been in 
my place? 

Well, we didn’t go into the house; 
and we did forfeit our badly needed 
£60. So that was that—but it wasn’t 
the end of it. 

On the night of February 26-27, 
1903, just a couple of months after 
these incidents, there occurred one 
of the heaviest storms to which 
Ireland has ever been subjected. 
Damage and ruin over the City of 
Dublin were widespread. It was 
during this storm that the world- 
famous Chesterfield elms—scores ‘of 
them—along the main road of the 
Phoenix Park were uprooted and 
destroyed. 


Or Cork Hill, too, there was a sight 
of destruction. 

The house we had decided not to 
enter, and which was still unrented, 
stood in ruins. A chimney stack 
which had been blown down on its 
roof, had gone down to the basement, 
bringing down every floor in the 


kouse along with it. 





When I Say Jam! 


O question about it, the seventy- 

five-year-old Lord Dunsany is 

one of our favourite crochets. 
A friend of ours, whose property 
was adjacent to the lord’s, used to 
regale us with delicious stories about 
the old fellow, one of which we'll 
pass along. Our friend, looking at 
his monumental neighbour through 
his innocent child’s eyes, swears he 
watched him devour twelve eggs for 
breakfast, then heard him shout at 
the top of his voice, “Jam!” The 
butler promptly brought a pot of jam. 
Lord Dunsany just as promptly 
shouted: “When I say jam, I mean 
jam! Bring twelve pots!” 

When we heard that Dunsany was 
visiting us and was going to speak 
before the Poetry Society of America, 
we were fascinated—particularly in 
the light of his recent attack on 
modern poets. (They didn’t sing, 
they klunked.) It was S.R.O. the 
night Lord Dunsany arrived for his 
talk. He doffed his great fur-collared 
coat, strode about the room like a 
colossus, leaped to the elevated plat- 
form like a youthful hurdler and 
shaded his eyes from a chandelier of 
light. Then a typical Dunsany: 

“What about those lights?” 
shouted, blinking. “ They’re doing 
no good.” The house lights were 
doused. He leaned forward and said 
to the photographer: “Don’t shoot 
while I’m talking.” He said to his 
audience: “If the lights were on I 
could describe the doors, the ceiling. 
Now I can tell you more about my 
dreams, fancies, imagination.” 


he 


Condensed from the 
New York Times 





Decent Orange folk warned us of police enquiries 


The Day We Crossed the Border 


BRENDAN BEHAN 


yy m ywther had two husbands, 
\ j not at the one time, of course. 

She married the first a little 
time before Easter Week, 1916, and 
spent her honeymoon carrying mes- 
sages for her husband, brother, 
.ers-in-law, and generally run- 
ning round with my aunts and her 
sisters in misfortune, shifting one 
dumps and minding one 
another’s babies for a long time after- 


brotl 


another’s 


wards. 

The peaceful Quaker man _ that 
founded the business would be very 
surprised that, with the Post Office, 
where Uncle Joe was, and Marrow- 
bone Lane, where Uncle Mick was, 
his biscuit factory was to my child- 
hood a blazing defiance of Mausers, 
uncles and my stepbrothers’ father, 
against 

. odds of ten to one, 

And through our lines they could 

not pass, 

For all their heavy guns, 

They'd cannon and they’d cavalry, 

Machine-guns in galore, 

Sull, it wasn’t our fault that e’er 

a one, 
Got back to England’s shore. 


BELPAS1 figures as the refuge in cosy 
remoteness, and peace, after the 
battle had ended and the hunt left 


behind, because it was there my 
mother had her first home, and her 
husband had his first job, after the 
Rising. 


It was there that she began her 
married life and, after the guns and 
the bombs, and the executions, began 
a stock of more homely domestic 
anecdotes, like the time she tried him 
with a curried stew, and he ran to 
the tap after tasting it, wondering 
why she was trying to poison him. 

They weren’t the only refugees 
either. 

A former Captain of the Guard at 
Leinster House is remembered with 
indignation, for coming in amongst 
the twenty or thirty people assembled 
in close formation for the Sunday 
night scoiriocht, and remarking 
through the haze of Irish tobacco 
smoke that the place was like an 
oven. 


ND after Rory was christened 

“ Roger Casement ” in the church, 
my Uncle Peadar, a sort of walking 
battery of Fenianism, held him in his 
arms on Cave Hill and, with the 
baby’s father acting as sponsor, swore 
him into the I.R.B. 

The little house in the Mount be- 
came a clearing house for the Dublin 
crowd to and from Liverpool and 
Glasgow. 

To this day, my mother remembers 
the kindness of the neighbours. Their 
great interest was the baby Fenian, 
though, being respectable and polite, 
they never referred to his politics, 
nor to the comings and goings and 
up-country accents of the young men 


From the Irish Press 
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visiting the house, at all hours of the 
day and night. 

There might be a satisfied remark 
about the larruping the Germans 
were getting on the Somme, but 
when the peelers came nosing round 
the quarter, it was the widow of a 
Worshipful Master came up with the 
wind of the word. 


“ THERE was polis round here this 

morning, ma’am, inquiring about 
some people might be hiding from 
the military in Dublin. Rebels, if you 
please. Round here. 

“ Sure as we all said it’s an insult 
to a loyal street to think the like, 
Rebels, Sinn Feiners, hiding round 
here. And how’s our wee man the 
day? Did you do what I said about 
the ——.” 

My first visit to the North, or for 
the matter of that to part of 
Ireland outside Dublin, took me 
to Newry, with a train-load of 
Soccer players, accordionists, cork- 
screw operatives, the entire produc- 
tion under the masterly direction of 
my Uncle Richie. 

He was a non-military uncle, and, 
indeed, had been accused of only 
remembering the significance of 
Easter Monday, 1916, by reference to 
a gold watch, his possession of which 
dated from that time. 

Another souvenir of the six days 
was a pair of fur-lined boots, which 
were worn out by my time, though 
they still hung in their old age under 
the picture of Robert Emmet and 
“Greetings for Christmas and a 
Prosperous 1912” card from “ Dan 
Lehan, the Patriotic Sand Dancer 
and Irish National Coon. Performed 
Soft Shoe before the Crowned Heads 
of Europe, also Annual Concerts, 


any 
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Mountjoy and the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution.” 


WHEN Uncle Richie had a sup up, 

he’d fondle the old fur boots and, 
locking from Robert Emmet to the 
Irish National Coon, remark: “ By 
God, there was men in Ireland them 
times.” 

When the other Jacob’s and G.P.O. 
uncles were hard at it, remembering 
the sudden death of a comrade, 
Uncle Richie shook his head with 
the rest. 

“When you think of what they did 
to poor Brian. Poor pig. Cut the two 
legs of the man. Them Danes.” 

Gritting his teeth and controlling 
his temper, looking round the room, 
and a good job for the Danes there 
weren’t any of them knocking around 
our way. 

He wasn’t really my uncle at all, 
but a far out relative of another 
branch of our family, or one of our 
family from around north and cast 
Dublin. 

Mostly he didn’t bother much 
about the cause or old Ireland, or 
any of that carrying on. 

When he was bent in thought, it 
wasn’t the declining Gaeltacht was 
knotting his brow, nor the lost green 
field, but we respected it just the 
same. 

He sat in a corner and looked the 
same way as our uncles remembering 
the time they met John Devoy, or 
killed one another during the Civd 
War. But we knew that this deep 
cogitation meant that Uncle Richie 
was thinking up a stroke. 


His final stroke brought me to 


Newry. He hired an excursion 
train for a deposit of 30/-, and our 
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team went up to play a team repre- 
senting the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
mans. 

In consideration of his putting up 
a set of solid silver medals for the 
contest, Uncle Richie’s nominee was 
allowed to take half the gate, and he 
collected the ticket money from the 
people, on the understanding that he 
would bring it to the G.N.R. on 
Monday morning and receive a small 
percentage for his trouble. 


"Tue whole street saved up for a 

while and the train was packed, 
with old ones, young ones, singers 
and dancers, on the way up. 

Uncle Richie got the team in a 
corner and swore that by this and 
that they had to win those medals, 
and seemed very serious about it. 

Someone asked who were the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians and 
was told they were a crowd that 
carried pikes, and someone else said 
they'd lodge an objection, that you 
wouldn’t see the like of that with 
Merville and Bendigo in the Fifteen 
Acres. 


"THe Ancient Order of Hibernians 

had no pikes but, before half- 
time, they could have done with 
them. They were all over our crowd 
in everything except dirt. 

The double tap, the hack, the trip, 
the one-two and every manner of 
lowness, but to no avail. The A.O.H. 
won 2-nil. 

Uncle Richie had to hand over the 
set of medals, and though he wasn’t 
a mean man, you could see he felt it. 

He muttered to Chuckles Malone, 
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to get us down to the station quickly, 
and lock the doors. He wouldn’t be 
long after us. 

Neither he wasn’t, as the man said. 
But came running down towards us 
with half the town after him, and 
they shouting and cursing about the 
medals. 

Someone said they weren’t bad 
medals considering they were made 
out of the tops of milk bottles. 

The crowd were in full cry after 
Uncle Richie, but gaining little. 


WeE shouted encouragement to him: 
“Come on, Uncle Richie, come 

on, ye boy, ye,” till at last he fell 
against the gate of the Residency, 
and we hauled him in in the nick of 
time, from the berserk natives. 

Carrie Swaine, a Plymouth Sister 
from Ballybough, called out in 
triumph : “Go "long, yous Orange—s,” 
which, for some reason, drove the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians A.F.C. 
to a very dervish dance of fury. 

Past Clontarf Station Carrie smelt 
the Sloblands and, from an excess 
of emotion, shouting: “ Law-villy 
Dublin,” put her head through the 
window without taking the trouble 
to lower it and nearly decapitated 
herself. 


JINCLE RICHIE gave a big night in 
the club and was seen off by the 
whole street to the Liverpool boat. 
He expressed no bitterness against 
the town of Newry or its inhabitants 
except to remark that the medals 
were waterproof. 
I don’t know what he 
railway company. 


told the 
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A Litre for you and a little for me, this is friendship. 
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The Passing Show 





Deft Fingers 


BBELLEEK, WHICH WILL BE SOON COM- 

ing into the picture as a “ boom 
town” because of the development 
of the Erne hydro-electric and 
drainage scheme, takes immense pride 
in its craftsmen and craftswomen, 
and the lovely products destined for 
overseas. 

Down in the village beside the 
swift-flowing Erne, and in an atmo- 
sphere of almost monastic calm, 
Belleek pottery is being shaped and 
glazed and beautified for six days of 
every week, and despatched to stores 
and gift shops in U.S.A,, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. 

Those who delight in intricate 
work will never cease to admire the 
delicate . interlacing to be seen on 
Belleek basketware 

How is it done? The china clay in 
its earliest and most malleable form 
is put through a machine, whence it 
emerges like long strips of spaghetti. 
These are cut into convenient lengths 
and laced and interlaced by hand 
over a plaster cast the shape of the 
basket desired. 

— 


D. M. in Belfast 


Telegraph. 


the 


Down on the Farm 

NE OF THE THIRD-GENERATION-IRISH 

students at Briar Cliff College, 
Sioux City, Iowa, invited me for a 
drive while I was staying at the col- 
lege. 

We took the road south out of the 
town, crossing the Missouri, which 
is here an undistinguished water- 
way, wide, shallow and sluggish, 


Earn Dollars 


flowing imperceptibly between high, 
grey bluffs. Soon we were passing 
through a succession of farmsteads 
on each side of the road, with good 
tillage land stretching away on all 
sides to the horizon. 

When the farmhouse was in good 
repair and smartly painted, my com- 
panion said: “ Probably German.” 
When the house was dilapidated, 
with crumbling out-buildings, she 
indicated with equal brevity: “ Prob- 
ably Irish.” 

I demurred at last and she said 
positively: “‘That’s how it is round 
here. The Irish don’t farm good here. 
They find it too lonely or something, 
prefer to be cops in the city, easier 
money.” 

—ALICE CURTAYNE. 


Irish Are Tops 

WHO MAKES THE BEST CANADIAN? 
The Irishman seems to be the 

best of all! 

In the minds of most native-born 
Canadians, there seem to be distinct 
differences between immigrants of 
one stock and those of another—a 
preconception that many people 
would call racial prejudice. 

Perhaps because the Irish have 
long been emigrants to other coun- 
tries, they adopt the customs of 
their new homeland quickly and are 
Canadians in a matter of months. 

—BLamk Kirpsy in The Sudbury 
Daily Star. 


Stop Press on the Past 
DO WISH THAT SOMBONE WOULD 
persuade Séamus O Duilearga of 
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the Folklore Institute to write his 
(informal) memoirs. Séamus is the 
sort of a man urban councils name 
streets after—in a hundred years 
time! 

Foreign film-makers, song-seekers 
and script-writers, immediately they 
arrive on our shores, all make a bee- 
line for St. Stephen’s Green to con- 
sult Séamus. 

Séamus was once delivering a series 
of lectures in American universities 
On each occasion before he mounted 
the rostrum or, immediately after he 
had concluded his lecture, someone 
was certain to enjoin him to relax! 

The word “relax” accompanied 
Séamus across the continent. He 
seemed never to be able to get away 
from it. Chairman after chairman 
wpve it into his introduction of the 
distinguished lecturer . “ While 
our speaker is relaxing .. .” And so 
on. 

By way of small revolt, Séamus 
opened one of his lectures in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, the chair- 
man has advised me to relax. May I 
respectfully remind the chairman that 
I come from a country where we've 
been relaxing for the past 2,000 years. 
And if Ireland takes my advice it 
will keep on relaxing for 2,000 years 
more!” 

Beyan MacManow in The 
IrisH Press. 


What's the Emit ? 


Ppt MoRrIARTY, FROM Keery, GOT A 
half-column to. himself in the 

New York Times—al! because of his 

counter-clockwise clock. 

The customers in his bar in West 
Fifty-first Street were getting cricks 
in their necks from swivelling on 
their chairs to check the “ Time, 
gentlemen, please.” So he put an 
expert clockster on the job. This 
gentleman persuaded the hands to 
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mark time backwards and repainted 
the numbers to match. Now the 
time-troubled tipplers just glance 
into the mirror! 

I can cap that transatlantic time- 
tale from this side. I saw a counter- 
clockwise electric clock recently in 
a house outside Dublin. This one 
had a dial numbered 1-24, just to 
make things more awkward. By the 
time I had figured out that it was 
11.25—it wasn’t. 

—KeEvIN DESMOND in 
Sunday Press. 


The 


Atoms of Peace 


NEW KIND OF ELECTRICITY GENER- 

ating station will get its supply 
of energy, not from the burning of 
coal, but from the nuclear fission of 
uranium. 

Only eight years after the ex- 
plosion of atomic bombs over 
Japan, and only fifteen years after 
the discovery of nuclear fission itself, 
a maor project to harness atomic 
energy for peaceful ends has been 
started. 

The energy of nuclear fission will 
increasingly supplement, and perhaps 
eventually replace, the energy of fire 
as the basis of our industrial civili- 
sation. 

The change will inevitably be 
gradual. A_ single fifty megawatt 
power station of the ordinary kind, 
using coal, costs some £3,500.000 
and takes four or five years to build. 
An atomic power station of the same 
size will certainly be much more 
costly. 

But uranium, the fuel of the 
atomic power station, has the advan- 
taze of being highly concentrated, 
one ton of uranium being the 
equivalent of more than 1,000,000 
tons of coal. 

—Proressor H. R. ALLAN in 
The Belfast News-Letter. 
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The sword of Thomas Francis Meagher now hangs in a plece of honour 
in the University of Notre Dame, Indiana 


JOSEPHINE O’KEANE 


SET of memory-laden relics—two 
F Gants and a tricolour—occupy 

a prominent position in Ad- 
ministration Hall at the University 
of Notre Dame, Indiana. One sword 
belonged to General James Shields, 
who distinguished himself in the 
Shenandoah Valley campaign of the 
Civil War. The other was worn by 
General Thomas Francis Meagher 
when he commanded the Irish 
Brigade in the charge of Fredericks- 
burg. 

Above the swords hangs the green 
and tattered banner of the immortal 
Brigade with which the name of 
Meagher is imperishably connected. 


"THE impressive affinity which exists 


between the treasured trophies 
springs from the parallel careers of 
Shields and Meagher. 

When he was organising his raw 
recruits it was Meagher’s dream that 
the command should be assumed by 
another Irishman, General Shields, 
then fresh from his triumphs in the 
Mexican War. Instead, Shields used 
his influence in Washington, D.C., to 
have Meagher himself appointed, say- 
ing: 

“No, Meagher, they can never 
estrange you and me; we understand 
each other too well for that, and I 
trust the love of brothers will always 





T was Meagher who designed 
the banner for his volunteers 
and then hurled them, full of 
faith and courage, against the 
chivalry of the Southland, add- 
ing another glorious chapter to 
the history of human valour. 

“ Meagher of the Sword” is 
an evocative epithet. To it clings 
the nostalgic fragrance of another 
era. About it clusters the memory 
of the cultured and charming 
gentleman who arrived in the 
United States as a fugitive from 
tyranny on May 26, 1852. 

This is an account of 
curious coincidence in _ the 
tangled skein of history that 
brought Meagher’s sword to 
hang peacefully with its com- 
panion-pieces in a@ scholar’s re- 
treat. 


the 











exist between us. We Irish are a 
great race, capable of great deeds; 
unfortunately, in small matters, we 
are apt to break up into little con- 
temptible cliques and factions. But, 
with all our faults, if left to ourselves 
there is something noble and gener- 
ous in us.” 


Wuen Montana’s late United States 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh con- 
signed the weapon to the University 
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ef Notre Dame on the evening of 
March 4, 1914, the ceremonies were 
simple. The noted orator, W. Bourke 
Cockran, shared the speaker’s plat- 
form with Walsh. 

Few men of his day knew Irish 
history better than Bourke Cockran. 
Senator Walsh was thoroughly versed 
in Meagher’s American career and 
had an intimate knowledge of the 
period in Montana history during 
which the General played his final 
réle. Connecting that history with 
the sword, Walsh said: 

“TI am charged with the delightful 
duty of presenting to this ancient and 
honourable institution the unsullied 
sword of General Thomas Francis 
Meagher. . . . Associations hallowed 
and unusual cluster about him. 

“On the pedestal of a magnificent 
equestrian statue of this singularly 
brilliant genius, erected in_ the 
grounds of the capitol at Helena, my 
home, is chiselled his eloquent exor- 
dium upon the sword, delivered 
when he was a young man just out 
of college. 

“ Let us recall its words, addressed 
to a representative of British power, 
boldly spoken, inspired as he doubt- 
less was by the spirit of revolution 
that had affected all Europe: ‘ But it 
is the weaponed arm of the patriot 
that can alone prevail against bat- 
talioned despotism. Then, my lord, I 
do not countenance the use of arms 
as immoral, nor do I conceive it to 
be profane to say that the King of 
Heaven, the Lord of Hosts, the God 
of Battle, bestows His benediction 
upon those who unsheathe the sword 
in the hour of a nation’s peril... . 
Be it in defence, or be it in asser- 
tion, of a peopie’s liberty, I hail the 
sword as a sacred weapon.’” 





IsS JOSEPHINE O’KEANE’S 

mother was a cousin of the 
late Senator Thomas J. Walsh. 
Her grandparents emigrated from 
Mayo in 1844, settling in the 
territory of Wisconsin. 

Miss O’Keane is now writing 
the life story of her famous kins- 
man. During research work for 
the biography she discovered 
the story of Meagher’s sword. 











[N the discourse which followed his 

opening remarks, the Senator ex- 
plained how it came to pass that he, 
a citizen of the remote State of Mon- 
tana, was permitted to confide the in- 
teresting relic to the University of 
Notre Dame. 

After having escaped the gibbet 
upon which he was condemned to 
execution because he loved too well 
the land of his forefathers, Meagher 
had fought gloriously in the Land of 
the Free during the fiery days of the 
Civil War and, at its close, had 
received from President Johnson 
the appointment as Secretary of the 
Territory of Montana. Shortly after 
his arrival, in September of 1865, the 
mew secretary had become acting- 
governor, remaining so until his 
death by drowning in the Missouri 
River at Fort Benton on July 1, 1867. 

Reviewing territorial history, Walsh 
explained that stories of the fabulous 
placer gold mines were current about 
the time when the two armies en- 
gaged in fratricidal warfare were dis- 
banded. He said: 

“It is not strange that multitudes 
of the disintegrated regiments of both 
sides whose business associations, if 
they had any, were destroyed by the 
war, joined the inrushing tide: some 
taking the river route up to the head 
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of navigation; others crossing the 
plains a thousand miles from 
Omaha, the nearest railroad point; 
and still others, like Meagher, going 
down to Panama and up the Pacific 
coast to the Columbia River, and 
finally crossing the mountains by way 
of the old military road. 

“ Among those that came there was 
a surprising number of Irish birth or 
parentage who yielded to the spirit 
of enterprise and adventure that 
curses the race. Imagine the enthu- 
siasm with which they welcomed 
Meagher!” 


AMONG the throng of Meagher’s 
friends was Andrew O’Connell. 

Andy had gone from Ireland to 
Terre Haute, Indiana, as a boy, and 
as far west as Leavenworth, Kansas, 
before he had reached his majority. 

“That region had not yet arrived 
at the dignity of statehood,” Walsh 
continued, “ when he joined the rush 
to Pike’s Peak. He maintained his 
headquarters on the site of the 
present City of Denver until he 
joined the stampede to Montana in 
1864. 

“O’Connell was a man of singular 
force of character. . His usually 
harsh manner _ill-concealed the 
promptings of an ever-generous heart. 

“His unobtrusive kindness in her 
affliction, at the time of General 
Meagher’s death, endeared him to 
Mrs. Meagher, and when she was 
about to return to the home of 
her parents in New York, she 
left with him this prized sword. 
. . - Andy, who died some ten years 


ago, left the sword to his niece, 
whom he had brought out from 
Terre Haute during the early ‘70s, 
when she was a girl. 


“[7 is by the direction of this lady 

that I now confide it to this uni- 
versity. . . . Here let it rest, teaching 
the youth who repair to these halls 
that nobility of character is the only 
sure foundation of greatness; teach- 
ing them that right is always in need 
of fearless champions, and that with 
the talents that God gave us we are 
expected to prove to their utmost ia 
order that we may attain to the end 
and earn the reward which He has 
in store for each of us.” 


(COCKRAN said that the lesson that 

Meagher flashed to his race was: 
“There is no source from which any 
nation can receive support except the 
labour of its own hands. 

“It has been charged that his life, 
from the standpoint of achievement, 
was a blank; that it was a mere re- 
cord of high hopes blasted by bitter 
disappointment, clouded by black 
calumny. But never was a career 
more fruitful of splendid success. 

. . And the fact that Ireland now 
has a chance to use her own soil 
under civilised conditions, and to 
achieve her own prosperity unhin- 
dered, is due to the principles repre- 
sented by his sword . . , Peace pur- 
sued by the light of such revelations 
can lead only to prosperity unending 
and measureless, to happiness that 
has no cloud, to glory that can never 
be dimmed.” 


Cw od 
WHEN life knocks you to your knees, which it always does 
and always will—well, that’s the best position in which 


to pray, isn’t it? 
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Nobody ever knew what happened to Constable Ryan 


The Disappearing Policeman 


mm Ba 


NE wet Wednesday night in 
Q January, 1886, Constable Thomas 

Ryan, a native of Tipperary, left 
his police station at White Hills, on 
the northern end of Bendigo gold 
fields, Australia, visited a few 
friends, and... vanished. 

Thinzs were quiet for a few days 
after Tom Ryan disappeared. News 
didn’t travel so very fast in those 
days and, in any case, people didn’t 
have much time to worry about a 
humble policeman. The local police 
made a search, giving particular at- 
tention to the large camp at Emu 
Point where upwards of 10,000 
Chinese lived. They found nothing. 

If Tom Ryan had been miracu- 
lously converted into thin air, his 
disappearance couldn’t have been 
more complete. 

By the week-end, the search began 
to gather impetus. On the Sunday, a 
crowd estimated at 600 went looking 
for Constable Tom Ryan, or what- 
ever might remain of him. 


In 


EY fanned out over the rough 
country between the White Hills 
police station and the Chinese camp 
—an area of several square miles. 
There were many shallow miners’ 
shafts and various ponds. All these 
were carefully searched. The net re- 
sult was a collection of hats—none 
ef them likely to belong to the miss- 

ing man. 
Condensed from 
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In the warm days that followed, 
the police organised further searches, 
paying careful attention to all the 
waterholes they could find. They 
went miles further—to Long Gully 
among the hills, to Jackass Flat, to 
Epsom in the north. 

Soon after, the baffled police held 
an inquiry, but it brought forth very 
little that would help them in their 
search. So far as they could deter- 
mine, there was nothing in the be- 
haviour of Constable Ryan that would 
suggest a man, for example, about to 
take his own life. He had been alone 
in the police station that night. His 
wife was in Melbourne, but he had 
told his friends that he would prob- 
ably drop in at a party being given 
by a Miss O’Connor by the White 
Hills railway gates. 

There was no evidence that he 
ever appeared at the party, but a 
niece gave evidence that Tom Ryan 
visited her, and seemed to be in his 
usual good spirits. 


THER witnesses gave evidence that 

they had passed Tom Ryan in the 
darkness and that he had greeted 
them in a perfectly normal way. 
Evidence was also given that he had 
visited a Chinese named Ah Tong at 
the Chinese camp, but it was proved 
that he had left the abode of the said 
Ah Tong. 


Life, Melbourne 
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The next step was for hotheads to 
take a walk down to the Chinese 
camp, assault a few Orientals, and 
forcibly pull their homes apart. 

This wasn’t hard to do, because 
nearly all the Chinese houses and 
shops were made of wood. The cele- 
brations were just getting under way, 
when the police called a halt. In vain 
did the celebrants explain that if 
Tom Ryan’s body was anywhere 
about the place, they were going to 
find it. 


HE Chinese then took the master- 

stroke of declaring the area open 
for inspection. An inspection was 
made. Nothing was found. 

Of course not, the hotheads yelled, 
these Orientals were too shrewd for 
the mere Western mind. 


NE interesting fact came to light 

at the inquiry—that Constable 
Ryan had been taking a professional 
interest in the activities of two 
Chinese who, it was alleged, had 
stolen gold from the Loyal English 
mine not long before. These gentle- 
men disavowed any knowledge of 
Tom Ryan’s whereabouts, and they 
couldn’t be trapped into making an 
admission. 

The police, in their desperate 
efforts to get some lead on the crime, 
suggested that perhaps Tom Ryan 
had been the victim of someone 
whom he’d landed in gaol. But they 
couldn’t find anything or anyone to 
support this theory. 

They had some very flimsy scraps 
of evidence to support the suicide 
theory. He had complained to several 
people that he was tired, and that he 
hadn’t been sleeping too well. 

But then, how many people com- 
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plain of the same thing every day of 
every week of every year? 


[7 seems unlikely that he committed 
suicide because of money troubles, 
He had been at White Hills for 
twenty years, and had established 
himself well, being the owner of 
several properties thereabout. He had 
about £10 in his pocket that Wednes- 
day, collected from his tenants. It 
was conjectured then that perhaps he 
had been robbed for the money he 
carried. That was a possible motive, 
but there was still the jackpot ques- 
tion—where was the body? 

So the years have passed, and Con- 
stable Tom Ryan has never 
been seen at White Hills. 

Interest in his fate has never died 
down. For a long time after his dis- 
appearance parties searched for miles 
around Bendigo. 

One popular theory at that time 
was that Tom Ryan, in walking 
through the rain-swept darkness of 
the January night, had missed his 
footing, fallen into a waterhole and 
been drowned. Particular attention 
was given to these holes. 


since 


A LONG time after, a policeman’s 

cap was found. But who could say 
that the cap had belonged to Ryan? 
There was nothing to indicate that it 
had. 


The Chinese theory was given 
credence, or some sort of credence, 
years later, when a drunken Chinese 
woman told the world that Tom 
Ryan had been cut up into little bits, 
and was on his way to China before 
the search was really under way. 

It sounds an intriguing theory, 
but now, over sixty years later, who 
can tell? 





Short Story 


Barney's Golden Rock 


REARDEN 


HE people in the village pub saw 
gy old Barney had what 

seemed to be a worried look on 
his face. 

“ What's the matter now, Barney?” 
someone called out. 

“It’s the dream,” Barney said. “ It 
keeps at me night after night. It'll 
drive me out of my mind.” 

“ What kind of a dream, Barney?” 

“There I am in the dream, digging 
under that old rock in my little field 
and finding gold—lashings of it!” 
said Barney. “ And just as I put my 


week it’s been going on. The minute 
I close my ecyes it starts. Sometimes 
I think maybe it’s a kind of message, 
but I haven’t the strength to follow 
it up.” 


F{VERYONE in the pub knew that 

" Barney owned three ficlds, and 
that the smallest, at the foot of a 
mountain, was almost useless because 
of the rocks. In the centre of the 
field stood a vast rock which 
obstructed any attempt at cultivation. 
The narrow oblong of ground had 
long been a place where goats 
cropped the short grass or chewed at 
the gorse bushes. 

A few days later old Barney was 
seen in the little field, armed with a 
spade. He was digging slowly around 
the huge rock. Two of the men from 
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the village came down and leant on 
the ditch to stare at him. 

“Are you digging out the rock at 
last, Barney?” one of the watchers 
asked. 

“I am,” Barney told him. “ There 
must be a grain of truth in the dream, 
the way it keeps on. But I haven’t 
the strength of a child now when it 
comes to the digging.” 


© days later there was almost a 

small crowd of people at the ditch, 
for the fame of Barney’s gold had 
begun to spread. But Barney was no- 
where to be seen. At that moment he 
was lying in his bed in his little cot- 
tage, his limbs stiff, his joints aching. 
When a neighbour called in to see 
him he groaned. 

“Now I'll never be able to follow 
my dream through to the end,” he 
grumbled. “If only I was twenty 
years younger .. .” 

In the late evening of that day as 
he lay in the bed he heard a muffled 
explosion. At once the expression on 
his face changed. He began to 
chuckle, then he said aloud: 

“They’ve done it! They’ve swal- 
lowed the bait! They’ve blown the 
big rock to smithereens!” 


E slid out of bed and almost 
skipped to the small window in 
his long nightshirt, but a cloak of 
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dusk was 
already. 

“Let them get on with their dig- 
ging out there in the darkness!” he 
was saying to himself. “ Once they’ve 
got rid of that big rock it'll take no 
tume to clear up the smaller ones, and 
then I'll have a field to plough and 
tll.” 

Early the next morning he was 
awakened by a loud hammering on 
the door of his cottage. He rose and 
went to the door and he saw one of 
his neighbours. 

“Get into your clothes quick, 
Barney,” the man was calling out, 
“or the waterll flood you out of 
house and home!” 

“What water are you talking 
about?” Barney asked in a sharp tone. 

“The water in the little field,” the 
man gasped out. “ Some of the lads 
took what you said about your dream 
to heart and they blew up that big 
rock in your field with dynamite. Not 
a spot of gold did they find, but the 
explosion tore a hole in the rock 
under the field and the water is 
pumping up so that it’s like a little 
sea out there already!” 


spreading over the land 


WHEN Barney reached his little field 
he saw a sight that astonished 
him. The vast rock had, indeed, been 


blown to smithereens. The earth 
around the spot where it had rested 
had been blown clear, baring the floor 
of rock which was little more than 
two feet below the surface, and in 
this floor a jagged hole had been torn 
through which clear fresh water was 
spouting. 

The rest of the day was spent in 
frantic effort. 

“It’s an underground river, 
Barney!” one of the men sang out. 
“ You'll have to go to the town and 
get a pump rigged up somehow or 
we'll all be washed away!” 

“T’ll have ne pump!” old Barney 
shouted. “Let them who did the 
damage come forward now and re- 
pair it!” 


NO one came forward, however. By 

morning the field was half sub- 
merged, The jagged hole in the rock 
floor was unapproachable by this 
time. At the end of a week the surge 
of the water had ceased. The under- 
ground river had found a new level 
and Barney was the astonished owner 
of a lake. 

The weather was hot. Small boys 
came and swam in the new lake. 
Ducks waddled to it and found it a 
paradise. A youth fashioned a flat- 
bottomed boat and rowed the chil- 
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dren of the village up and down in 
the shadow of the mountain. 

Weeks later men came from the 
town and inspected the»stretch of 
water and there was talk heard in the 
village of a reservoir being built. Very 
soon it was known that from this 
reservoir water could be piped to the 
outlying villages and farms. When old 
Barney had clinched the deal and the 
first workmen had started on their 
task of constructing the reservoir men 
and women came from miles around 
to shake him by the hand. 

“Well, you found your gold all 
right!” one of them said to him. 

“You’re a _ public benefactor, 
Barney!” another added. 


Or Barney looked lost and forlorn. 
the 
the 


The women were touched at 
bewilderment in his eyes in 
midst of the great activity. 


“Will you look at how the widows 
and old maids keep stepping up to 
Barney’s place?” a neighbour re- 
marked. 

“Would you say now that the 
bit of money he got for the land 
could make all that difference? Any- 
one’d think he was a Sultan the way 
the women run to him with dainties 
and nice fresh eggs for his tea!” 

“If you ask me, he’s having the 
time of his life being fussed over.” 


“AH, the women have a soft spot for 

a man with a broken heart,” a 
third added. “ There’s old Barney 
now being put upon a pedestal, and 
a cold place he’s finding it. All he 
wanted to do was to plough and sow 
that little field of his. He wanted to 
find his own level, like the under- 
ground river. But the river beat him 
to it in the end.” 
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A blustering cavalry officer was the instrument of doom 


Theirs Not to Reason Why 


- OMEONE had blundered,” wrote 
Tennyson in his oft-quoted 
panegyric on the Light Brigade, 

crack unit of the British cavalry 

destroyed needlessly in the Crimean 

War. An official inquiry into this 

military catastrophe blamed two 

officers who hated each other—Lord 

Lucan, M.P. for Mayo and Lt.- 

General of Cavalry in Crimea, and his 

equally dashing, handsome brother- 

in-law, Lord Cardigan, Brigadier- 

General of the Light Brigade. 

Cecil Woodham Smith in The 
Reason Why (London: Constable. 
15/-) names a third blunderer—the 
comparatively obscure Captain Lewis 
Edward Nolan, an Irishman reared 
in Italy :— 

This officer, brave, brilliant, 
devoted, was destined to te the 
instrument which sent the Light 
Brigade to its doom. 

He was a romantic character. He 
had been brought up in Milan, 
where his father was British Vice- 
Consul, and he had shown from 
childhood an extraordinary aptitude 
for riding. 

His father placed him in the 
Military Academy at Milan, and, 
before he was fourteen, he was 
famous as a prodigy of horseman- 
ship. One of the Austrian Imperial 
Grand Dukes was struck by his 
feats, and, when Nolan was seven- 
teen, he was presented with a 
commission in an Austrian regi- 
ment. 

Nolan, highly intelligent, fanati- 
cally devoted to his profession, 








[DEMORALISATION set in among 

the “ army of no occupation ” 
in the Crimea, due not only to 
the constant unpleasantness and 
contentions of their commanders, 
but also to the hardships of 
travel, the scourge of cholera, 
the lack of proper preparations 
for the campaign. 

Lucan was nicknamed “ Lord 
Look-on” because of the en- 
forced inactivity of the cavalry, 
immobilised by Lord Raglan, 
who wished to conserve their 
thinned ranks for a_ possible 
major crisis 

Cardigan won the sobriquet 
of “the Noble Yachtsman ”, be- 
cause, disdaining the rigours of 
the campaign, he chose (with the 
C.-in-C.’s consent) to dine and 
sleep each night aboard his ex- 
quisite yacht, The Dryad, in 
Balaclava Harbour. 








became a celebrity in cavalry 
circles. British officers on their 
travels made a point of visiting 
him, and presently he was urged 
not to deprive his own country of 
his talents—it was his duty to 
serve in the British cavalry. He 
left the Austrian army and ob- 
tained a commission in the 15th 
Hussars, where he was allowed to 
act as riding master, to break 
horses according to his own 
method, and to suggest many im- 
provements. 
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UCAN was the third Earl, his grand- 

father—Sir Charles Bingham— 
having been created Earl Lucan of 
Castlebar in 1795. 

Proud, wealthy, handsome, brave, 
all his life he displayed that ruthless- 
ness which had justly earned his 
forefathers—pillagers of Connacht in 
Elizabethan times the epithet 
“ ferocious ” : — 


In the opinion of Kinglake, the 
historian of the Crimean campaign, 
it was Lord Lucan’s conduct in 
Ireland, his ruthlessness, energy, 
disregard for sentiment and con- 
tempt for public opinion, which 
decided the Government to select 
him for a command in the Crimea. 


His wretched tenants would have far 
preferred him as an absentee, even 
at the cost of leaving absolute power 
in the hands of the O’Malleys, agents 
for generations. Lord Lucan soon 
quarrelled with these—and_ with 
almost everyone else besides. When 
the ghastly Famine came there was 
naturally extra bitterness between 
Lucan and his tenants :— 


To the people of Mayo, an Earl 
of Lucan, a Bingham, was an 
oppressor responsible for the 
cruelties of the past and the 
miseries of the present, automatic- 
ally to be hated. Between any Earl 
of Lucan and his tenants history 
had erected a barrier almost im- 
possible to surmount, 

The third Earl of Lucan, how- 
ever, had no smallest inclination 
to try to surmount it. Though his 
Irish tenants might cherish a 
hereditary hatred for him, he 
cherished an equally powerful con- 
tempt for them. From the bottom 
of his heart he despised them, 
swarming, half-starving, ignorant, 
shiftless, and Catholics, into the 
bargain. It is doubtful if he con- 
sidered the Irish as human beings 
at all, 
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Lucan was a determined “ consoli- 
dating landlord”. He saw a solution 
to the Irish problem in the reduction 
of the enormous number of potato 
patches by throwing them together 
into economic holdings :— 


He brought in Scottish farmers, 
particularly detested in Mayo, to 
manage his farms. Irish bailiffs 
could not be trusted, he said; turn 
your back on them for a moment, 
and hovels were allowed to spring 
up again on the newly cleared 
land. Asked for mercy, he declared 
that he “did not intend to breed 
paupers to pay priests.” For his 
part he would be only too glad if 
he did not have a single tenant on 
his estates in Mayo. 


ig Famine struck Castlebar with 

particular ferocity. Evictions be- 
came wholesale on the Earl’s estates 
and the “crow-bar brigade” pulled 
down huts over the heads of those 
who refused to leave them. A 
machine of ropes and pulleys was 
devised for the destruction of more 
solid houses :— 

Imprecations and curses were 
hurled at the Earl of Lucan as 
village after village was blotted 
out. He was called the “ Exterrnin- 
ator”. It was said that he regarded 
his tenants as vermin to be cleared 
off his land. But he held relent- 
lessly to his view: there was only 
one solution for Ireland—a large 
part of the population must dis- 
appear! 


‘ucH was Lord Lucan’s unsavoury 
“ reputation when, in March, 1854, 
England declared war upon Russia, 
siding with France and Turkey to 


the nightmare of a Con- 
stantinople in Russian hands and 
Russian .warships dominating the 
Mediterranean. Lucan and his wife’s 
brother, the infamous Earl of Car- 
digan, offered for Crimean service, 


prevent 
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THE fourth Lerd Lucan and his wife did a great deal for Mayo. 

Under the Land Acts of the end of the nineteenth century, Irish 
peasants had certain rights of purchasing land, and the fourth Earl 
of Lucan made it easy, at considerable cost to himself, for his 
tenants to buy their holdings. Much of the land his father had “ con- 
solidated ” was thus restored, and the Mall, in the centre of Castle- 
bar, was presented to the town. Lady Lucan started a tweed industry 
in Castlebar, to which she devoted a large part of her time, provid- 


among Catholics. 


Earl which remains in Mayo. 





ing a warehouse for the tweed at Laleham (near London), 
Most important of all, the fourth Earl of Lucan made friends 


In 1866, as Lord Bingham, he had added a clause to the Poor Law 
Amendment Bill enabling Catholic children in workhouse schools 
to be educated in their own faith; when he became Earl of Lucan, 
Canon Lyons, the Castlebar P.P., was one of his intimate friends. 

Old people at Castlebar still like to recall how the Earl! and the 
priest were to be seen almost every day walking up and down 
together under the trees in the Mall. It is the memory of the fourth 








and were appointed: the former as 
Major-General in charge of Cavalry 
and the latter as Brigadier-General 
in charge of the Light Brigade :— 
In London clubs the news of 
the two appointments was received 
with “cynical amusement”. It 
was “notorious in every circle 
acquainted with them both that 
the state of feeling which had long 
existed between them was likely to 
lead to unpleasant results.” 


To add to the sinister shadows of 
coming events, Lord Raglan, who at 
the age of sixty-seven was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Expeditionary Army to the Crimea, 
had undeniably a personal regard for 
Lord Cardigan. This led to a definite 
estrangement between Raglan and 
Lucan, the latter becoming fiercely 
resentful and suspicious of his chief. 
And among his aides-de-camp Lord 
Raglan had Captain Nolan, destined 
to be the instrument of doom for 
the Light Brigade. 

That was the unfortunate set-up 
on the morning of the Battle of 
Balaclava, on October 25, 1854. 


From the heights commanding the 
battlefield, Lord Raglan surveyed, as 
though in a box in the theatre, the 
toy-like manoeuvres of the troops 
beneath and sent down four orders, 
of which the fatally ambiguous 
fourth, borne by Captain Nolan, re- 
sulted in the virtual annihilation of 
the Light Brigade. The forces below 
could not see enemy movements in 
the heights flanking the valley. And 
when the Russians captured the guns 
in the British redoubts upon the 
Causeway Heights, Lord Raglan 
dictated his final order :— 


Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry 
to advance rapidly to the front, 
follow the enemy and try to pre- 
vent the enemy carrying away the 
guns. Troop horse artillery may 
accompany. French cavalry is on 
your left. Immediate. 


OLAN was entrusted to carry down 

this despatch, Lord Raglan’s last 
command to him being: “ Tell Lord 
Lucan the cavalry is to attack imme- 
diately.” 

Lucan, unable to see beyond the 
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, took the “guns” to mean 
Russian positions—a_ veritable 
arsenal—at the far end of the valley. 
To launch a cavalry attack on these 
would mean sending the brigades 
into a three-sided trap, under a re- 
lentless gauntlet of fierce fire: — 

He turned angrily on Nolan: 
“ Attack, sir? Attack what? What 

guns, sir?” 

Nolan, tempestuous, mad for action, 
furious at the prolonged, inglorious 
inactivity of the cavalry, had also, 
apparently, misread the order. He 
threw back his head :— 

. and, in a most disrespect- 
ful and significant manner flung 
out his arm and, with a furious 
gesture, pointed, not to the Cause- 
way Heights and the redoubts with 
the captured British guns, but to 
the end of the North Valley, where 
the Russian cavalry were now es- 
tablished with their guns in front 
of them. 

“There, my lord, is your enemy, 
there are your guns,” he said, and 
with those words and that gesture 
the doom of the Light Brigade was 
sealed. 

Lord Cardigan, ordered to head the 
charge, behaved as though he were 
charging in a military review in Dub- 
lin’s Phoenix Park, where he had so 
often exercised. 


EFORE the Brigade had advanced 

fifty yards the Russian guns rang 
out. Perhaps at that moment, Nolan 
realised his ghastly error : — 

. galloping madly ahead and 
to the right, he crossed in front of 
Lord Cardigan—an unprecedented 
breach of military etiquette—and, 
turning in his saddle, shouted and 
waved his sword as if he would 
address the brigade, but the guns 
were firing with great crashes, and 
not a word could be heard. 

Had he suddenly realised that 
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his interpretation of the order had 
been wrong, and that in his im- 
petuosity he had directed the Light 
Brigade to death? No one will ever 
know, because at that moment a 
Russian shell burst on the right of 
Lord Cardigan, and a fragment 
tore its way into Nolan’s breast, 
exposing his heart. The sword fell 
from his hand, but his right arm 
was still erect, and his body re- 
mained rigid in the saddle. His 
horse wheeled and began to gallop 
back through the advancing 
brigade, and then from the body 
there burst a strange and appalling 
cry, a shriek so unearthly as to 
freeze the blood of all who heard 
him. 

The terrified horse carried the 
body, still shrieking, through the 
4th Light Dragoons, and then at 
last Nolan fell from the saddle, 
dead. 

The losses were appalling :— 


Some 700 horsemen had charged 
down the valley, and only 195 re- 
turned. The 17th Lancers was re- 
duced to thirty-seven troopers, the 
13th Light Dragoons could muster 
only two officers and eight mounted 
men; 500 horses had been killed. 


The catastrophic error was blamed 
by Lord Raglan on Lord Lucan who, 
in turn, openly accused his superior 
officer. Lord Lucan was recalled :— 
He had failed. He could de 
nothing more, and withdrew te 
Ireland to derive what satisfaction 
he could from secing Castlebar 
illuminated in his honour and re- 
ceiving an address of welcome from 
a body describing itself as his 
loyal and devoted tenantry. 
When, at the age of cighty-eight, 
Lord Lucan died, vigorous and active 
to the last, he was succeeded by 
his son, Lord Bingham, one of the 
most lovable and universally beloved 
of men. 
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Why Yeats Had Sausages for 
Supper 


HEN WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS WON 

the Nobel Prize for literature 
thirty years ago he and his wife 
cooked some sausages by way of 
midnight celebration. They had 
looked vainly in their cellar for a 
bottle of wine. 

The occasion had caught them by 
surprise, though an Irish newspaper- 
man had said the choice probably lay 
between Yeats and Thomas Mann. 

“A good writer,” Yeats said, 
“should be so simple that he has no 
faults, only sins.” He himself often 
wanted to go and live a Thoreauvian 
life on the Isle of Innisfree, taking 
along, one would hope, something 
soothing to use in case he got stung 
in the bee-loud glade. 

He tells in his autobiography that 
once, walking through Fleet Street, 
in London, and feeling very home- 
sick, he heard the tinkle of water in 
one of those store fountains that 
balanced a ball on its jet. It took him 
back to the lake water of his child- 
hood. And—note how immortal 
poems are born—“ from the sudden 
remembrance came my poem, Jnnis- 
free, my first lyric with anything in 
its rhythm of my own music.” 

Then, with superb candour, he 
adds: “A couple of years later I 
would not have written that first line 
with its conventional archaism— 
* Arise and go’.” 

—CHARLES Poore in the New 
York Times. 


Emigrant 


EORGE BUCHANAN, THE WELL- 
known novelist, may be moving 


from his home in Limavady to the 
English Midlands. 

Mr. Buchanan has played a con- 
siderable part in Ulster life. He is 
Chairman of the Town and Country 
Development Committee of the 
Northern Ireland Council of Social 
Service and a member of the B.B.C. 
Advisory Council. 

The son of a County Antrim rec- 
tor, he began his career in Belfast 
journalism, and was later on the 
editorial staffs of the Times and the 
News Chronicle. 

Among his best known novels are 
Passage Through The Present, A 
London Story, Rose Forbes and A 
Place to Live. 

A tremendous admirer and friend 
of the late Forrest Reid, who has in- 
fluenced his style, George Buchanan 
is an unhurried writer, and not easily 
satisfied. His books are popular in 
America. 

He is married to the daughter of 
the first Viscount Margesson, for- 
merly the Hon. Janet Margesson. 

—The Irish Tatler and Sketch. 


A Cowper Letter 


iE DECLINE IN THE NUMBER OF 

bookstalls, once lining the quays 
of the Liffey, has deprived Dublin of 
one of its Parisian touches, yet for 
the visiting browser those that re- 
main still offer the pleasant anticipa- 
tion of an occasional find for a small 
sum. 

I myself found an original and un- 
published Cowper letter glued to the 
last page of Vol. II in the Memes 
edition (1844) of the poet’s works. 
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Dated February 1, 1793, from Wes- 

ton Underwood and explaining, as in 

several others of his letters during 

this period, the after-effects of Mrs. 

Unwin’s second stroke, it reads: 
“Dear Madam— 

“Mrs. Unwin has long since 
been disabled by illness for writ- 
ing letters, and my necessary at- 
tentions to her, together with my 
literary engagements, almost as 
much disable me. Unwilling how- 
ever to thank you for your kind 
present of salmon, merely by send- 
ing you a trifle in return, I seize a 
short moment to do it more at 
large, and to express our acknow- 
ledgements in a way more suitable 
to our feelings. ‘ 

“We beg to be kindly remem- 
bered to Miss Shuttleworth and to 
all your family, and with Mrs. Un- 
win’s best wishes for the happiness 
of all— 

“TIT remain, Dear Madam, 

Yr affectte humble servt 
Wm Cowper.” 
—MicnHaet J. O’Nery (St. Louis 
University) in Notes and 
Queries. 


Dickens on Dublin 


AM GREATLY SURPRISED BY THIS 

piace. It is very much larger than 
I had supposed, and very much more 
populous and busy. Upon the whole 
it is no more shabbier than London 
is, and the people seem to enjoy 
themselves more than the London 
people do. 

The old town of Edinburgh is a 
thousand times more squalid than 
the byeplaces I have seen in Dublin, 
and I have wandered about it for 





Name Famed in Song 


PAUL REILLY, of Britain’s Council 

of Industral Design, 1s a 
direct descendant of the man of 
whom Percy French wrote : “Are 
you Mr. Reilly they speak of so 
highly, are you Mr. Reilly that 
keeps the hotel?” 

Paul Reilly was born in Lan- 
cashire. His father was Professor 
of Architecture at Liverpool 
University. He lives now in 
London, but loves Ireland. 

Forecasting changes of taste in 
household decoration, he sug- 
gests that there will be more 
domestic colour and thinks that 
as old houses are converted to 
modern uses their large rooms 
will be partitioned. Mr. Reilly is 
keen on the use of good contem- 
porary furniture and predicts 
that this will be less angular in 
line. 


—Irish Independent 
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six or eight hours in all directions. It 
may be presumed that it has greatly 
improved of late years. There are far 
fewer spirit shops than I have been 
used to see in great Cities. 

And even Donnybrook Fair (which 
is on now, though it ought to be 
abolished) is less disagreeable than 
Chalk Farm;-and I have seen num- 
bers of common people buying the 
most innocent and unlifelike of Dolls 
there, for their little children 

—Letters from Charles Dickens to 

Angela Burdett-Coutts, 1841- 
1865 (London: Jonathan Cape. 
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‘* May this book meet with the 
most favourable reception ”’ 


—Pope Pius XII 


Tuis Biography of a wonderful 
apostie of our own day will etch itself 
deep on your mind. 

It is the story of an Irish girl of 
supreme faith who combined beauty, 
gentleness and superhuman courage. 

Edel Quinn was the Envoy of the 
Legion of Mary to Africa and already 
she has become a legendary figure there. 

This well-bound, beautifully illus- 
trated volume at 7/6 is exceptionally 
low-priced for these days, and is within 
the reach of all. (276pp., 10 illustrations) 
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GOL OTT 2D OD WULT DOU oD 


Denis Johnston Remembers— 
His early TV experiments... 
his first play at the Gate.. 
and the old Dublin Drama 
League productions at the Abbey. 
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Gentile Crusader 

Two fine tributes to the memory 
of the late Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
peace-loving poet who fought 
effectively in his own quiet way 
for the rebirth of the Gaelic 
nation and who, in 1938, at the 
age of seventy-six, was unani- 


mously elected first President of 
Ireland. 
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Back Kitchen Scientist 
Maxwell Simpson, listed as a 
pioneer in the world of organic 
chemistry, made many important 
analytical discoveries in a litle 
laboratory in his home at Well- 
ington Road, Dublin. 
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The Hangover Saint 
The inspiring story of Matt 
Talbot, bowler-hatted working- 
man, who turned aside from 
drink to a life of sanctity. 
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From a Stammer to Stardom 
Joseph Tomelty started to climb 
to success when he fell off a 
ladder ! 
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IRISH DIGEST 
COMPETITION 


MAY PRIZE WINNERS 
Five Guineas 


Note No. 13N 791234 


TWO GUINEAS 
Note No. 23E 431778 
{ ms 
ONE GUINEA 


‘ 


Note No. 25E 622226 








15N 323214 


22E 607432 
] 


13N 216921 


13N 931562 


26E 422224 


12N 666624 


15E 637439 
‘ ’ 


22E 499494 


23E 116066 











the climate. it always arrives in 


always the same smooth, invigorating 
hat has quenched the world’s biggest thirsts { 
two hundred vears Where there's 
mebody to sav “* Thank Goodness. My Guinne 


goodwill and respect for Irish skill and industs 


GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 





